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[' IS NO MORE THAN NATURAL, perhaps, that the American , 
frontiersmen, famed in song and story, should have fathered a 

race of globe-trotters. For three hundred years, men and women b 

‘ame to America, fought, conquered, and remade a frontier territory ; 

into a rich, progressive democracy. Today there remains the heritage 

of the frontier—our national wealth, our far-flung lands and homes, ' 

our spirit of independence. There also remains among us the restless- s 

ness which only the tradition of an unlimited frontier can create in F 

the soul of a people—a steady desire to be on the move, a deep feeling C 

that ““America and Americans never stand still.” 

This indigenous American spirit today expresses itself in many : 
ways. We tax ourselves to the breaking-point lest any among us 

should starve in a land of plenty—that is the frontier spirit of helping 7 

one’s neighbor. In lighter vein we seek relaxation in travel—and n 

have given birth to the most consistent globe-trotters in the world : 

today. By auto, train, ship, and plane, our people investigate the 

four-corners of the globe. Last year, for instance, 86.49 per cent of s 

Current History's readers traveled five hundred miles or more for . 

pleasure; 20.82 per cent completed foreign ocean voyages; 16.51 per | 

cent completed trips of three months or more. Our “search for new 4 

lands” in this country as well as abroad, though now a peaceful and J 

pleasant one, still persists. ’ 

Since two world fairs this year will be stimulating the inborn 
wanderlust of all Current History readers, there will be a special g 
travel section in our June issue and another in July. b 
One section will give our readers all available information regarding ; 
routes, places to see, modes of travel, and rates to New York and 

attractive regions nearby. The other travel section will provide the in- e 

formation necessary for a pleasant, complete—expensive or inexpen- CC 

sive—trip to San Francisco and adjoining areas of interest to travelers. i 

Remember: Current History has a special Travel Bureau to give t 
you travel information, advice, and service in making reservations. 

Address us if you need us: “ 
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There are 44,000,000 Italians 
against 1,000,000 Albanians; but 
there will be heroic resistance and 
when our men are dead the Italians 
will have to face our women—Exz- 
Premier Mehdi Frashieri. 


Of course I’m interested in murder, 
but only as a human activity—Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, British novelist. 


The facts in the case of the ref- 
ugee doctors are not so black or so 
bleak as they are sometimes painted 
—Dr. Henry Smith Leiper (See 
Page 20). 


I don’t think there would be any- 
thing more helpful than to get rid of 
six or seven billions of dollars of gold 
and scatter it around the world— 
Percy H. Johnston, chairman of the 
Chemical Bank and Trust Company. 


Just to fool you—I was brought up 
a Republican—Mrs. William O. Doug- 
las (See Page 64). 


The trouble with most light novels 
is that they aren’t light enough. They 
neglect their irresponsibilities— 
Charles Poore, New York Times 
book-reviewer. 


I get quite a kick out of knotting 
string —William B. Bankhead, Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. 


It’s a childlike impulse to watch a 
sign painter at work or a man mak- 
ing sand images at the beach—Will 
Johnstone, cartoonist for the N. Y. 
World-Telegram (See Page 55). 


We shall not be able to enjoy our- 
selves until Franco’s widow tells 
Stalin on his deathbed that Hitler has 
been assassinated at Mussolini’s 
funeral—Vernon Bartlett, member of 
Parliament. 


I can’t understand why any cock- 
eyed guy would get himself elected to 
come down into this bedlam (Wash- 
ington) —Dr. Arthur E. Hertzler, au- 
= of The Horse and Buggy Doc- 
or, 


We liberals have the choice be- 
tween the battlefield and the concen- 
tration camp and we shall choose the 
battlefield. We prefer to die on our 
feet rather than to live on our knees 
—Harold J. Laski, English professor 
and author. 


The distinguishing feature of the 
W.P.A. in politics is that the machine 
politicians exacted their tribute from 
those who were too poor to contribute 
and too helpless to protest effectively 
—Stanley High (See Page 23). 


If it lives up to its promise, the 
documentary film can become an im- 
Pressive addition to what are called 
he forces of civilization—James 
Miller (See Page 42). 
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NORMAN COUSINS 


FTER a great deal of costly and 
futile experimentation with 
the kind-word-and-a-smile 

theory, England and France have at 
last realized that the best way to 
handle Germany’s bad boy is by the 
good old-fashioned rod or threat of 
rod. This belated attitude has been 
hopefully greeted by anti-Nazi fac- 
tions everywhere, although much of 
the general feeling seems to be ex- 
pressed in the phrase, “It’s about 
high time.” 

At any rate, this is the phrase you 
might well have used if you had read 
and agreed with Frederick L. Schu- 
man’s Europe on the Eve or Graham 
Hutton’s Survey After Munich. For 
both books—written before the actual 
German absorption of Czecho- 
Slovakia and the consequent shift of 
British and French policy—offer evi- 
dence difficult to refute that the mis- 
takes of Munich, if continued, would 
‘mean Europe’s downfall in shorter 
‘order than any except the Nazi high 
command would like to anticipate. 
| Though the books are concerned 
with a similar theme—contemporary 
Europe as it is affected by German 
aggression and the threat of war— 
and though both are strongly critical 
of any policy towards Germany that 
is not dictated in terms the Nazis can 
understand, there is enough disagree- 
ment between Professor Schuman 
and Mr. Hutton over Europe’s future 
to provide an interesting comparison. 

Dr. Schuman attempts to foresee 
every conceivable eventuality. But no 
matter which way he holds Europe up 
to the light, no matter which side he 
examines, the color remains the same 
—hblack. The Western democracies— 
France and Britain principally—ab- 
dicated their responsibilities and all 
they can hope to do now is to delay 
the disaster. Regardless of what hap- 
pens, France and Britain are bound 
to be the losers in the long run. Any 
war will mean their defeat. 

Graham Hutton, however, is not so 
sure. Where Dr. Schuman concerns 


The 
World Today 


in Books 


himself with what he feels to be in- 
evitable historical forces and the 
clash of ideologies, Hutton concerns 
himself solely with hard-boiled, pres- 
ent-day actualities. 

He, too, holds Europe up to the 
light. But what he sees can hardly 
be called a complete black. There are 
shades of grey and—believe it or not 
—even a little white. If war comes, 
Hutton is not at all convinced that 
the democratic powers will be sum- 
marily subdued. Impersonal things 
having nothing to do with ideology or 
historical trends—things such as raw 
materials, resources, economic advan- 
tages and armaments make it far 
from certain that France and Britain 
will lose. 

Mr. Hutton, formerly one of the 
editors of The Economist in London, 
is not merely giving expression to his 
wishes; he has traveled through the 


‘length and breadth of Europe, he has 


seen and spoken to responsible states- 
men, he has observed for himself the 
temper of the peoples. And what he 
has seen enables him to feel that the 
democratic powers, if they abandon 
their Munich illusions—which they 
have done—can very effectively de- 
fend themselves against Hitler, if 
such a defense proves to be necessary. 

Dr. Schuman feels that his lack of 
optimism concerning Europe’s des- 


tiny is entirely justified: “The fault 
lies not with those who write history 
but with those who make it. The pres- 
ent chronicle ... is a narrative of 
madmen and morons engaged cooper- 
atively in demolishing the ruins of 
European civilization.” 

Though Dr. Schuman deplores Eu- 
rope’s unhappy state and fate, he 
seems disposed to feel that, to a large 
extent, it fits into an historical pat- 
tern. Thus, such a phenomenon “r 
appears with dismal regularity in 
every epoch of cultural decadence.” 

He adds: “I know only that the 
Great Society of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and the Creed of Liberalism 
which has inspired its most signif- 
icant achievements and aspirations 
cannot long survive the assaults of 
lunatics and gangsters if its defenses 
continue to be entrusted to criminals 
and idiots. If such epithets seem too 
harsh, the reader may supply his own. 
The facts and events, if called by gen- 
tler names, will not smell sweeter.” 

As a memento mori, Europe on the 
Eve may be tragically accurate. We 
hope not. This is one of those books 
which ten years from now may prove 
to have been written either by a his- 
torian-genius with a strange gift of 
foretelling the future or by a his- 
torian who—well, by a historian who 
lacks that gift. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW 


And Diplomacy in the 
Spanish Civil Strife 


by NORMAN J. PADELFORD 


Here for the first time is presented an impartial 
and comprehensive study of the diplomacy sur- 
rounding the two years of Spanish civil conflict, 
and of the legal problems arising from it. Exten- 
sive appendices contain texts of important docu- 
ments bearing upon situations discussed. $7.50 
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The present volume, the second of three, covers 
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FIGHTING 
FOR LIFE 


A new series carefully planned to meet | 
By the wide demand for book on subjects | By 
of vital current interest that are im- | 


IDA M. TARBELL 


pensive. 


The autobiography of a 
great American whose 
eventful life has coincided 
with eighty vital years of 
American history, and 
whose active work has left 
an imprint on at least five 
important decades. 


“T don’t know how this 
book will turn out,” the au- 
thor explained on her 
eightieth birthday, “I am 
putting down the things I 
have seen, the men and 
women I have known, the 
things that have upset 


Her years of editorial asso- 
ciation with Ray Stannard 
Baker, William Allen 
White, Lincoln Steffens, 
form an especially exciting 
chapter. $3.50 
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By PAUL EINZIG 


Germany lost the last war largely owing to eco- 
nomic exhaustion. In Dr. Einzig’s opinion, the 
same factor will be in favor of Great Britain and 
her allies if the democracies will organize in 
time. $2.50 
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her career of crusading 
for child welfare at the age 
of six. When she retired 
forty years later she was 
a world-renowned prophet. 
of the child welfare move- 
ment. 


Here she tells her own 
story of a shrewd and gal- 
lant battle with ignorance 
and apathy, professional 
jealousy and politics — all 
to get a square deal for the © 
children of a great and 
heedless city. 


Famous names from Cleve- 
land to Wilson and from 
Louisa Alcott to Jane Ad- 
dams stud this story of a 
full and useful life. $3.00 
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SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY 
AND PHILOSOPHY 
In the 18th Centary 
By A. WOLF 


A worthy successor to his similar volume cover- 
ing the 16th and 17th centuries, this new work 
portrays the whole spirit of the 18th, and espe- 
cially the ferment of science applied to social 
problems. $8.00 
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Dr. Schuman has not cloaked his 
conclusions in ambiguity in order to 
be on the safe side, come what may. 
His prediction is clearly stated: liber- 
alism, as the western world has 
known it, is already on its way to a 
death-bed. Europe’s future rests with 
either Berlin or Moscow. In any pos- 
sible combination of circumstance, in 
any lineup of war—with Russia on 
the side of or against Germany— 
Britain and France are certain to be 
destroyed. 

“Europe, Asia and Africa will live 
during the coming decades under the 
aegis of Fascist world hegemony or 
of Communist World Revolution—or 
perhaps of one followed in the full- 
ness of time by the other . . . West- 
ern Liberalism—ever looking back- 
ward to the reason and freedom it 
will have lost forever—will pass into 
the tomb.” 

The conclusions and prognostica- 
tions of Professor Schuman’s book 
do not represent, however, the burden 
of his work. For the most part, 
Europe on the Eve is an interpreta- 
tive account of the continent’s diplo- 
matic history since 1933. As interpre- 
tation, it offers a unique point of 
view. But this does not necessarily 
mean that the interpretation is fool- 
proof al] the way through. There are 
differences of opinion—serious dif- 
ferences—even among qualified au- 
thorities. 

Graham Hutton, for example, is as 
well-informed as any observer in Eu- 
rope or America on international af- 
fairs, yet he is not convinced that the 
picture is quite as dark as Professor 
Schuman would have us believe. His 
Survey After Munich, while agreeing 
with Europe on the Eve that Cham- 
berlain’s appeasement policy was dis- 
astrous, makes the point that the only 
chance the Rome-Berlin axis has of 
winning a war is by a lightning 
stroke—and even there the chances 
are slim. 

For Germany is in no position, de- 
spite the advanced development of 
her military forces, to wage pro- 
longed war. In fact, it is doubtful, 
says Mr. Hutton, whether Germany, 
even if it does not wage war against 
the West, can successfully dominate 
Central Europe over any great length 
of time. He makes the point that the 
millions of people in Southeastern 
and Central Europe—people whom he 
has observed and to whom he has 
spoken—cannot very easily be regi- 
mented into the type of economy or 
political pattern desired by Der 


Fuehrer. They have destroyed em- 
pires in the past and may do it again. 

It is refreshing to turn to Mr. Hut- 
ton’s calm, reasonable analysis of the 
current European scene after seeing 
Dr. Schuman hang the R. I. P. sign 
up over what he feels to be the pros- 
trate body of Europe. Survey After 
Munich provides a number of salient 
facts without which any attempt at 
prediction would inevitably suffer— 
facts concerning internal economic 
conditions in the countries involved, 
facts concerning the aims, ambitions 
and requirements of each one, facts 
about military strength. In addition, 
it provides a valuable account of what. 
territorial and economic expansion 
has meant to Germany. The book 
makes sense. 


UINCY HOWE is the Westbrook 
Q Pegler of the book field, with one 
notable exception: Howe is agin’ a 
lot of things but he is not agin’ every- 
thin’. In fact, Howe actually likes 
some things and will take the stump 
for a cause in which he believes. But, 
like Pegler’s, his typewriter is worth 
its weight in dum dum bullets. When 
he settles down to a job of satire 
every sharp word in the English lan- 
guage tingles in anticipation of an 
airing. 

About two years ago, Howe turned 
his barbs on His Majesty’s Royal 


- Propaganda in the United States in 


a book called England Expects Every 
American to Do His Duty. In it, he 
revealed himself an ardent advocate 
of the stay-at-home-and-keep-our- 
powder-dry attitude. Today he is up 
in arms again over the prospect that 
someone may disrupt the peace. 
But this time he is not worried 
about foreign nations as much as he 
is about what he feels are war- 
makers in our midst. Among these he 
lists President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary of State Hull, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Heywood Broun, Bishop Man- 
ning, and Earl Browder. In opposi- 
tion to this group, he has lumped 
together, among others, Herbert 
Hoover, Charles A. Beard, Father 
Coughlin, William Randolph Hearst, 
Boake Carter, and General Johnson. 
Of course, Quincy Howe doesn’t 
say in Blood Is Cheaper Than Water 
that it is as simple as all that; that 
all you have to do is pick out a name 
you like and jump on that side. Nor 
does he fail to recognize that there 
are many shades of conflicting opin- 
ion even within the two broad groups 
he has classified as the “War Party” 
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and the “Peace Party.” But for pur. 
poses of ordinary identification, he 
has attempted to judge by what the 
leaders of public opinion in America 
are saying as to which general group 
they might belong. 


Howe’s own sympathies are with § 


what he calls the “Peace Party” and 
he does not go out of his way to give 
the other side its full day in court, 
“Peace” is a beautiful word; “war” 
is short and ugly. What he refers to 
as the War Party may in reality be 
nothing of the sort. It may actually 
turn out to be the Peace Party. And 
vice-versa. At any rate, there is an 
honest difference of opinion as to 
whether the President’s foreign pol- 
icies—which Mr. Howe feels are war- 
like—might not have the effect of 


maintaining peace, in so far as they § 


might leave no doubt in minds of the 
real war-makers in Europe as to the 
futility of risking a war. Even Mr. 
Howe is not too sanguine about the 
prospects of the United States re 
maining out of another European 
war. How, then, is it possible to say 
with certainty that we are doing 
peace a disservice by speaking out 
strongly now against those who would 
make war? 

The core of the issue centers 
around whether our participation in 
another European war is “inevi- 
table.” If we are certain that we can 
stay free of entanglement—certain 
beyond any possibility of doubt or re- 
traction—then we can agree with the 
“Peace Party” that we should pull 


down the blinds and refrain from, 


even peeking in the direction of Eu; 
rope. But if we are not certain that 


we can stay out, and our experience 


might give rise to some doubt on this 
score, then it might be wise to do 
what we can towards preventing any 
general war from starting. And the 
way to do this might be to state our 
position in unqualified terms now, 
demonstrating to war-making states 
the great odds they may have to face 
if they decide to embark on war. 

Such, at least, is the argument. Mr. 
Howe, though anything but a con 
formist, is strongly opposed to the 
“War Party.” This does not mean 
that he is necessarily sympathetie 
with the complete philosophies of 
several persons whom he identifies 
with himself as among the members 
of the “Peace Party”—persons such 
as General Van Horn Mosley and Fa- 
ther Coughlin, and an organization 
known as the German Americal 
Bund. 
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Blood Is Cheaper Than, Water will 
not leave you neutral or undecided on 
our foreign. policy. But even if the 
side you choose is not Howe’s, you 
will have to. acknowledge the bril- 
liance With which he states and pre- 


f sents the issue. You will admire, too, 
| his complete liberation from trite and 


meaningless slogans, his ability to 
marshal arguments and build up to 
a conclusion. 


ARLETON BEALS’ American Earth 
¢ will make you squirm uneasily in 
your seat if you had built up in your 
mind the picture of an America 
which—despite bumpy little spells we 
call depressions—is a democratic 
country of equality and opportunity 
where the Star Spangled banner still 
waves over the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, and where 
starvation and extreme poverty are 
yare, or at least sufficiently under 
cover to cause no general alarm. 

For Beals, who has written the 
fightingest and certainly the most 
provocative book of his career, is 
shouting on every page that for much 
of America the pursuit of happiness 
and liberty has turned out to be a 
wild goose chase. 


He feels that from a running start 
toward what might have been the 
highest and most enduring national 
civilization in history we have slowed 
down to a clumsy jog—if we haven’t 
stalled altogether. As pioneers in the 
taming of a new continent we were 
full of courage and energy and were 
quick to grasp the possibilities of the 
land beneath our feet. But as guard- 
ians of this heritage we have been 
something less than wise, careful 
planners. 

“We have thrown away an empire,” 
declares Beals. “We have half-de- 
stroyed its agricultural value. We 
have thrown away the security of 
millions. Most of whole states have 
plunged into decay, and community 
life over large portions of the country 
is breaking down, despite New Deal 
efforts, before our very eyes.” 

Beals furnishes statistics to re- 
inforce his assertions—statistics 
backed up by first-hand observations 
in the Dust Bowl, in the marshlands 
and dried-up lands of the South, in 
the poverty-stricken areas of New 
England. “These statistics are shot 
through in my mind with the cracked 
and ulcered fingers and. mouths of 
starving pellagra sufferers, and 
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housewives, dragging to their doom 
with malaria down in the marshlands 
of Georgia and Alabama.” 
American Earth is Carleton Beals’ 
contribution toward what he feels is 
a long-overdue awakening of the 
American people. He wants them to, 
realize, as he does, that we have 
allowed our land—and therefore our. 
wealth—to decay to such an extent 
that it is a direct factor in the suf- 
fering of millions of Americans. 
Almost half the rural population, he. 
says, has a standard of living insuf- 
ficient for proper health. Moreover, 
“millions of lives are today being 
stunted, distorted, destroyed in. 
America, more than all the airplanes 
of Mussolini ever blasted to death in 
the invasion of Ethiopia.” — 
This not only sounds serious; it is 
serious. Quoting Mr. Beals again: 
“We chalk the warning up now, 
because we don’t like revolutions, we 
don’t like violence, and because we 
believe in orderly and just solutions.” 
Mr. Beals’ solution? As a reporter, 
he no doubt feels that his job ends 
with a statement of the problem and 
a warning; he points out, however, 
that Denmark, Holland and Sweden 
—with far more limited resources 
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than ours—have managed to think 
and act intelligently. 

To a certain extent, American 
Earth introduces a new Beals. He has 
been writing about Latin-American 
affairs for so long that it might seem 
difficult to imagine him in anything 
but his customary role. And yet those 
who know him can provide ample 
assurance that American Earth is 
better suited to his special skills and 
special interests than anything he 
has yet written. For Carleton Beals 
has always been keenly conscious of 
the social struggle. Though his books 
on Latin-American countries have 
earned him the reputation as our 
outstanding authority on our South- 
ern. neighbors, his observations in 
those works could not possibly be as 
sensitive, as alive as when he is writ- 
ing about his native country. His 
new book does for the whole of 
America what Pare Lorentz’ “The 
River” did for the Mississippi. Great- 
er praise hath no book. 


I. is reassuring, after exploring 
the gloom in America through the 
eyes of Carleton Beals, to be able to 
read the distinctly optimistic De- 
mocracy Works, by Arthur Garfield 
Hays. No system has ever been de- 
vised,. he contends, which can pro- 
vide-as ‘many genuine benefits as our 
democracy. Based on any standard of 
comparison—standard of living, cul- 
ture; education, welfare of labor— 
democracy has proved its superiority 
over any other form of government. 
There is no need to turn to non- 
democratic doctrines for the solution 
of our ‘many problems. For the gen- 
uine ‘solution, he -is convinced,..can 
only be achieved under a liberal de- 
mocracy. And only where people are 
free to talk and think and write can 
there be true progress. For liberty, he 
says, is an end in itself. 

-At this point, we can hear the voice 
of Carleton Beals: “Beautiful words. 
But how can we convince the for- 
gotten millions of half-starved, out- 
of-work Americans that civil liber- 
ties are beautiful when their stom- 
achs demand food and their hands de- 
mand work? Can civil liberties be 
turned in at the corner grocery for 
bread and butter or at the town fac- 
tory for jobs?” 

‘And this is what Arthur Garfield 
Hays, whose name embraces the 
names of three Presidents, would 
very likely answer: 

“You don’t have to tell me of the 


faults of our democracy. But what 
makes you think that these unfor- 
tunate millions would be any better 
off under any other form of govern- 
ment? 

“Look at the record. See what we 
have done. Then compare it with al- 
ternate systems. There’s only one 
hope for all these people—democracy 
and still more democracy. In Ger- 
many or Italy or Russia writers such 
as you, Mr. Beals, would not even be 
allowed to disclose the plight of the 
unfortunate. Here we at least know 
what our problems are, we have the 
free interchange of ideas, we know 
that something must be done and we 
can see to it that it is done.” 

To which Carleton Beals might 
say: 

“Yes, I agree it would be foolish 
to discard whatever aspects of de- 
mocracy we do have for a structure 
built along the lines of the German 
or Russian models. But just what do 
you propose to do about our cast-off 
Americans? What is your program? 
How do you plan to make democracy 
work?” 

‘It is here that Mr. Hays, who has 
championed civil liberties for more 
than a quarter of a century, in court 
and out, comes to the fundamental 
idea in his book: 

“I favor production of goods to 
full capacity and by any means pos- 


Sible; I favor increasing mass pur- 


chasing power by causing distribu- 
tion to low income groups of any 
surplus above the normal; I propose 
that no law be passed that is am- 
biguous, indefinite or confusing. I 
urge trial by court instead of by com- 
mission, whatever the inconvenience 
or expense; I advocate the elimina- 
tion of Hagues of all political com- 
plexions and the maintenance of all 


civil rights. Production and democ- 


racy, full speed ahead!” 
The debate, of course, could be ex- 
tended indefinitely. Out of it, how- 


ever, two points emerge on which’ 


few will disagree: first, a problem 
does exist; second, it is a problem 
which can no longer be ignored, or 
even half-solved. 

Democracy Works goes beyond the 
usual “we or they” theme; it not only 
states the ideological advantages of 
democracy, but analyzes—as did Mr. 
E. Tracy’s recent Our Country, Our 
People and Theirs—the factual basis 
for comparison of the living condi- 
tions of people under totalitarian 


forms of government with that of the 


United States. 


Current History 


¢¢ AM APPALLED,” remarks William 

Lyon Phelps in his Autobiog- 
raphy with Letters, “by the soggy 
weight of nearly all books published 
during the last ten years... To 
read them is not an intellectual but 
a gymnastic exercise; one needs the 
wrists of an orang-outang to hold 
them ... These heavy volumes are 
vulgar and the publishers should be 
ashamed of them.” 

America’s famous Kidding Acad- 
emician ought to be refuted on this 
score. Books ought not to be ruled ont 
merely because they happen to weigh 
a lot. Some of the best-reading books 
of recent years have been fairly sub- 
stantial in size. What about Lincoln 
Steffens? Or Margaret Mitchell? Or 
John Dos Passos? Or—oh, yes— 
here’s another one. What about Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps? 

His new book—he calls it Auto- 
biography with Letters—rates favor- 
ably in poundage with any book this 
year. Though it weighs as much as 
two average volumes, it is far too 
interesting and colorful to be shunted 
aside. This definitely is not a book 
to cause its publishers to hide their 
faces in shame. 

We are afraid the good professor 
has peppered—as he not infrequently 
does—his own fish. Nor can he plead 
that the size and poundage of his 
book were the devious conspiracy of 
his publishers. Anyone who writes a 
manuscript that comes close to a 
thousand printed pages must have 
some idea that the end product will 
not exactly resemble a_vest-pocket 
pamphlet. 

But inconsistencies do not trouble 
Dr. Phelps. Somewhere in his book 
he asks this question: “How is it 
possible to be consistent in such a 
tragi-comedy as this world where 
God Himself seems so inconsistent?” 

And yet William Lyon Phelps’ ws 
laration against what he calls “s 
pendous weight” in books is a all 
sentative Phelpsicism. It is in line 
with what he has been saying—in 
classes and out—for more than 4 
quarter of a century. It gives more 
than a hint of his strong aversion to 
ponderousness and pomposity. If he 
were President, dull writing would 
be ample justification for capital 
punishment. 

William Lyon Phelps is the best 
example America has ever had of 4 
college professor who could not only 
tell his students how to write colorful 
and meaningful English but who 
could do it himself. His writing—and 
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this is more abundantly evident in 
Autobiography with Letters than in 
anything he has done before—is full 
of flavor and reflects a rich and varied 
life. And when he says that he has 
enjoyed life to the fullest, no one can 
doubt his sincerity. 

Yale’s great literary critic, it has 
been said, “likes everything.” But Dr. 
Phelps does not agree. He has drawn 
up in his book a partial list of the 
things he hates: night clubs, postum, 
buttermilk, cauliflower, parsnips, 
panatella cigars, good meat spoiled 
by thick gravy, high desks, the pro- 
nunciation of Joan with two syllables, 
any deviation from his standard 
breakfast menu, female legs in the 
daily news, free verse when it is not 
poetry, paint on young faces, over- 
long novels in the shape of trilogies, 
and personal items from Hollywood. 
Another pet hate—doubly significant 
in this case—is ascribed to biog- 
raphies in which the author is im- 
portant at the expense of his subject. 
It is doubly significant for this is 
the only criticism that can be made 
of his own book. He has written an 
autobiography but relatively little of 
it is devoted to himself, even though 
the title he has chosen does grant 
him some leeway. It is more a book 
by Phelps than it is about Phelps. 
William Lyon Phelps’ talents as a 
writer and genial philosopher are 
manifest throughout, but he him- 
self—as the subject—is somewhat 
neglected. 

More than two dozen chapters of 
his book are devoted to people he has 
known, personalities like Henry 
James, Thomas Hardy, Sir James 
Barrie, Edna Ferber, Dorothy Can- 
field, William Graham Sumner, 
George Santayana (perhaps the wis- 
est and most beautiful chapter of the 
entire book), Pirandello, George 
Moore and John Galsworthy. In addi- 
tion, he has used a fair amount of 
material already published in books 
and magazines. 

But even though the emphasis is 
hot as strong as it might be on auto- 
biography per se., his book is far and 
away the brightest—and probably 
the most important—non-fiction lit- 
trary work of the season. Books such 
as these—and men such as Phelps— 
do not come along very often. 


NE of the most interesting and 
amazing figures of contemporary 
Germany is Hjalmar Schacht. De- 
spite his recent dismissal from the 
Post of economics chief and President 


of the Reichbank, his “wizardry,” as 
Norbert Muhlen calls it in Schacht, 
Hitler’s Magician, may seriously af- 
fect the economy of Europe for years 
to come. For Schacht was able, with- 
out money and with very little variety 
in trading material, to get into Ger- 
many the raw material she needed 
and sometimes even a little cash re- 
turn. It is sheer:magic, says Mr. 
Muhlen, who has become so engrossed 
in Schacht’s career, his philosophy, 
and his bag of economic tricks, that 
he has made him the subject of a 
book. 

Schacht, Hitler’s Magician, does 
two things: it provides a biography 
of the man who in four years talked 
Germany’s foreign creditors out of 
7,450,000,000 marks, and it explains 
and analyzes the strange method by 
which his system works—or rather 
worked. 

Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht, 
as Johannes Steel points out in an 
introduction to the book, missed be- 
ing born a New Yorker by less than 
a year. His father was a naturalized 
American citizen who had married in 
Brooklyn and lived there. But the 
elder Schacht did not have much 
luck in his various businesses and 
returned to Germany where young 
Hjalmar was born; he was given the 
middle name of Horace Greeley in 
honor of America’s great newspaper- 
man. His father knew Greeley and 
had a strong admiration for Ameri- 
can democracy. In fact, Greeley’s in- 
fluence caused the elder Schacht to 
become an editor and he ran the 
Heider Zeitung and Kieler Zeitung 
for a number of years. 

Young Schacht’s' upbringing, 
therefore, was hardly a fitting back- 
ground for the political clothing he 
has been wearing in reeent years. Yet 
the transformation is not difficult to 
understand when the long record of 
Schacht’s opportunism is recounted 
and explained. It was an opportunism 
which he was not reluctant to share 
with any who could use and pay— 
with cash or glory or both—for his 
services. 

Up to the last, Schacht operated on 
the theory, it is evident from Mr. 
Muhlen’s book, that no trade was a 
good trade if Germany could not 
fleece its trading “partner” coming 
and going. There were two parts to 
the formula. The first was to obtain 
goods through barter or credit; the 
second was to lure money into the 
Third Reich and keep it there. Thus, 
through both devices, Schacht man- 
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. .. That’s the title of a group of 
three stimulating articles in THE 
LIVING AGE for May, just off the 
press. Hope is a satirical expose of 
the “40 Immortals,” the august 
French Academy to which every 
Frenchman aspires. Faith is a state- 
ment by Montagu Norman, Governor 
of the Bank of England, in which he 
explains how deeply rooted is popular 
support of the “Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street.” Charity impartially 
sets forth the intricate workings of 
the German Winter Help, which inter- 
mittently sends the Nazi bigwigs into 
= streets, rattling their collection 

oxes. 
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Current H istory 


aged in four years to take from the 
world some 18 milliard marks. It jg 
more than double the anticipated rey. 
enue in the French budget, and ex. 
ceeds by one-third the total state rey. 
enues of the United States in 1936. 
“The Third Reich, after liberating 
itself from the chains of Versailles 
instead of making an end of them,” 
declares Mr. Muhlen, “laid them on 
other nations.” 

Though his book was written be. 
fore Schacht’s dismissal, Mr. Muhlen 
predicted the inevitability of the col. 
lapse of the Schacht system. Schacht 
has gone, but much of the system 
stays on. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er that, too, will be discarded. At any 
rate, Mr. Muhlen is convinced that 
the balance sheet of Schacht’s con- 
tribution to German economy and to 
economic theory shows a strong li- 
ability. The man who professed never 
to fear liability has become its vic. 
tim. 


S° much has been written about the 
agony of the Jews in Germany 
that it seems there can be but little 
that has not already been said a hun- 
dred times over. Yet, putting down 
Konrad Heiden’s new book, The New 
Inquisition—it is a book to be read at 
a single sitting—one feels that never 
before has he felt the full impact of 
the crushing truth. It is no longer 
merely the knowledge that unspeak- 
able things are happening in the 
world; there is a constriction of the 
throat, a softness in the knees. 

Heiden writes with icy detach- 
ment. The lean, terse prose is down 
to the facts of last November’s ap- 
palling pogrom. Glass tinkles to the 
cobble-stones; streets are strewn 
with the pitiful inventory of shops 
and homes; hob-nailed boots shatter 
the stillness of deserted small-town 
streets; soft flesh groans as it enfolds 
the truncheon. 

“The food was good,” writes one of 
Heiden’s informants from the col- 
centration camps, scrupulously striv- 
ing to give pathetic credit where none 
is due. There was’ no water at 
Buchenwald and only one latrine for 
10,000 men—but “the food was 
good”! 

The book does not need _ these 
touches to confirm its authenticity; 
nor does it need the author’s ow! 
patient explanations—why it - 
necessary to disguise all identities 
and places. From first page to last it 
unfolds in mounting suspense a story 
of calculated brutality transcending 
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powers of imagination. It is so. in- 
ternally, infernally true that its read- 
ers will have difficulty in regaining 
their complacency. 

Translated by Heinz Norden with 
an introduction by Hendrik Willem 
van Loon, the book opens with the 
dramatic midnight oath of personal 
fealty administered to 50,000 S.S. 
recruits on November 9—an oath al- 
most immediately translated into 
brutal action. After brief sketches of 
Nazi history and the history of the 
Jews in Germany and of the Grynsz- 
pan murder, used as a pretext for un- 
leashing the pogrom, we hear the 
story of the “Isaac Affair” itself (as 
the Nazis called their rampage of 
November) told by victims, by for- 
eign witnesses, by the German press, 
and occasionally from within the Nazi 
ranks. The wrecking of the shops and 
homes, the burning of the temples, 
the mass arrests, the confiscation of 
property—they are all carefully and 
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irrefutably documented. 

It is a bleak and bitter book. But 
Heiden’s carefully reared record also 
shows, as never before, the widening 
chasm between the German people 
and their Nazi misleaders. The Ger- 
man people do not want war; they do 
not want pogroms, brutality, sense- 
less destruction. They stood silent 
only because they had no choice; even 
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is because one gains instant accept- 
ance by his convincing speech, while 
another, often smarter, loses his 
listeners. 

Master the 16 simple rules of talk- 
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so, it is a miracle that so many of 
them did succeed in expressing some 
form of opposition—and therein lies 
the book’s hope. 

Like no other book, this one makes 
the Nazi terror real to those who do 
not know it at first hand. It should, 
and no doubt will, reach tens of thou- 
sands—and they will not sleep easily 
thereafter. 
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this country with not only a critical situation 
but one which changes with such rapidity from 
day to day as to preclude reliable assumptions. 

For weeks and months, we have gone to bed each 
night not knowing what the morrow might bring. 
Many of us, however, have preferred to prophesy 
rather than wait. What is worse, many of us have 
formed convictions on the basis of prophecy, and 
some have gone so far as to advocate the formula- 
tion of rigid policies on such a basis. 

As a matter of fact, we do not know what is going 
to happen or how it may affect us and our country. 
As a matter of fact, nobody knows, even including 
those who think they are shaping the future. Hit- 
ler doesn’t know; Mussolini doesn’t know; Cham- 
berlain doesn’t know, and Stalin doesn’t know. 
There are too many cooks spoiling the broth for 
anyone to say what it will be like when finally 
dished out. 

It is of little use to advise the people of this 
country to keep calm. They are too excited over, 
and too interested in, what is going on. They are 
both awake and alarmed. But—and making due 
allowance for all that—there is one thing they can 
and should do: keep their heads and maintain a 
liberty of action which will permit them to adopt 
the most sensible course if, as, and when the neces- 
sity arises. This is no time to proceed on assump- 
tions, especially assumptions which obviously rest 
on the lack of anything like a true perspective. 

The foreign situation is not only obscured by 
men’s inability to foresee the future with any de- 
gree of accuracy, but in this particular instance, 
it is obscured by a smokescreen of bluff, bombast, 
brag, hypocrisy, deceit and intrigue quite beyond 
the human mind to fathom or analyze. 

We know that the dictators hate democracy. We 
know that they have done everything possible to 
undermine it. We know that their technique has 
been based on the theory of biting off a little here 
and a little there, but never quite enough to pro- 
voke general resistance. We know that they en- 
gineered a Franco victory in Spain so that they 
could use that unhappy country as the base of opera- 
tion if occasion required. We know that they have 
tried to split England and France apart, and to 
keep Russia out of any opposing coalition that 
might be formed. We know that they have angled 
for the friendship of Japan; that they have done 


(ke chaotic state of foreign affairs confronts 
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their best to establish an effective spy system in this 
country and in Latin America. 

We know that the sum total of their strategy, 
activities, and maneuvering indicates nothing less 
than a power-drunkenness on their part, and that 
they may have reached a point where they would 
try anything that promised to feed their prepos- 
terous ambitions. 

We know that they are in rather desperate cir- 
cumstances from an economic standpoint; that they 
lack cash and credit; that they have actually starved 
their people in order to provide cannon arid cannon 
fodder. We know that they feel the need of beating 
the tom-tom in order to keep their distressed mil- 
lions in line. 

But what they will do next, where they will strike 
and how it will affect our own situation—we do not 
know. 

War may have come before the ink is dry on this 
paper, or the entire strut may have collapsed, even 
if only for a breathing spell. The world has three 
gigantic military machines—those of Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy—ready to go. Back of those ma- 
chines, however, are comparatively empty treasuries 
and soul-weary multitudes. Their one hope of suc- 
cess lies in striking with such speed and such ruth- 
lessness as would blast or scare their enemies out 
of countenance. 

We know that this would be the basis of their 
tactics, if war comes. We know that they would 
spare nothing and nobody to gain quick advantage; 
that they would have no consideration for weak- 
ness, innocence, or non-participation. 

We have seen them bomb defenseless cities, and 
we have heard their aviators explain what fun it 
was to behold women and children in flight from 
the raining dew of death. We know that the other 
side would pursue similar methods, no matter how 
much it might protest or complain. In plain English, 
we know that, if conflict arises throughout Europe, 
we shall behold such a shambles as never before. 

We know that this might well include us, no mat- 
ter how desperately we tried to stand aloof. We 
do not know how the line-up will shape itself; what 
issues will be involved; how definitely our own emo- 
tions and convictions will be affected, or what 
opportunities for real service to humanity might 
arise. Our obvious course, therefore, is to eschew 
all commitments, keep our eyes open, and wait until 
we can get a clearer vision of what is happening. 
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-man—the post of full Admiral. Six years 
later his promotion to this high rank was CO - ag 
announced. ear as ee — : at 
- Although the Chief of Naval Operations ae | A ‘ 
is the senior officer in the hierarchy of the , sees aati ie 
U.S. Navy, in war the destinies of both the | 7 ns ci re! o. 
Atlantic and Pacific Fleets would be in the | pseu aaa Re a m 
hands of Admiral Bloch. oe ce | ar 
His flagship, the Pennsylvania, was sched- | : 
uled to take part in the great concentration é a ve al 
in New York Harbor for the opening of the ee ee a ill 
World’s Fair until sudden and dramatic or- pe ae pe ae | li 

ders sent the Pacific Fleet steaming to the © — 7 | 
West Coast, a graphic indication of the effect - 
the European situation has on the disposition | = ~ se : : 7 
of our sea power. en ae . a : ag 
With the Fleet went the Navy’s No.1 fight- - ee ‘< oi : ac 
ing man, a trim, tall, mild-mannered officer, [= er “4 of 
who, curiously enough, looks as well in civil- | : 
ian clothes as he does in uniform. a“ _ p> | | eg ee th 
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ARS and rumors of war in 

Europe continued to fill the 
i headlines in April, with the 
exact issue at stake no clearer. The 
rape by Italy of Albania only made 
Europe’s bitter family squabble more 
confusing to the American observer. 

From cabled stories in the press 
alone it became increasingly difficult 
to obtain any accurate picture of the 
trend of events. Statements from the 
European chancelleries more often 
than not were ambiguous, issued only 
for public consumption and the be- 
fuddlement of the public mind. 

On the surface, Great Britain was 
bending every effort to form a strong 
anti-Nazi bloc, intent on halting the 
aggressive expansionist plans of Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. Strange, then, were 
certain gestures made by Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain. Most awkward 
and embarrassing, quickly played 
down in the British press, was his 
abortive attempt to return to his 
beloved “appeasement” policy with 
Mussolini, exemplified in his offer to 
recognize the fait accompli of Alba- 
nia’s occupation if Mussolini once 
again would promise to do something 
about Italian troops in Spain. 

Finally, in the face of the growing 
discontent of the patient English 
people, Great Britain, with France 
murmuring an obedient “moi aussi,” 
made “guarantees” to Turkey, Greece 
and Rumania—guarantees they none 
too enthusiastically accepted. For the 
three Balkan countries, while dubious 
about Britain’s aid, were under no 
illusion about Hitler’s and Musso- 
lini’s growing power. 

Unexplained was this fact: Britain, 
While publicly girding her loins for 
an anti-Hitler, anti-Mussolini cam- 
paign, made no economic threats 
against either country. And economic 
action, at the moment, is the only one 
of definite, tangible value. But eco- 
homic sanctions, Chamberlain insists, 
Would lead only to war. The question 
then arises: 

Is Great Britain preparing for a 
Peace with the Fascist front? 
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History in the Making 





Roosevelt to Pan-America 


AST SUMMER, I stated that the 

United States would join in 

defending Canada were she ever 
attacked from overseas... 

The American peace... has. 
no quality of weakness in it. We 
are prepared to maintain it, and 
to defend it to the fullest extent 
of our strength, matching force 
to force if any attempt is made to 
subvert our institutions, or to 
impair the independence of any 
one of our group. 

Should the method of attack 
be that of economic pressure, I 
pledge that my own country will 
also give economic support, so 
that no American nation need 
surrender any fraction of its sov- 
ereign freedom to maintain its 
economic welfare. 





Millions Under Arms 


Meanwhile, almost eight million 
men were either under arms or noti- 
fied to hold themselves ready for 
immediate call for war. Germany had 
mobilized more than one million; 
France matched that by mobilizing 
another million. In Italy one million 
two hundred: thousand Italians were 
awaiting orders. One million Poles, 
who Hitler liad demanded be de- 
mobilized to “preserve the peace of 
Europe,” were still defiant and with 
their rifles over their shoulders. Five 
hundred thousand Rumanians, fear- 
ful that their country would be wiped 
off the map through a stirring up of 
its Hungarian, Ukrainian and Ger- 
man minorities—a similar tactic was 
used in the erasure of Czecho-Slovakia 
—were marching toward the defense 
of their frontiers. At least a quarter 
of a million Hollanders were pre- 
pared to man the 150 new pill-boxes 
erected on the Dutch-German frontier 
and to smash the dikes against an 
invading German horde. Hungary 
called three hundred fifty thousand 
seasoned soldiers to the colors, and 
prepared to march toward Rumania 
on the tacit say-so of Berlin, and a 
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million armed Bulgarians presumably 
were ready to help Italy splice Greece 
away from Yugoslavia, and pave the 
way for a march of a hundred thou- 
sand Roman legions, already mus- 
tered in the former Kingdom of Al- 
bania, to Salonika, which controls the 
strategic Dardanelles. 

Precisely what the two and a half’ 
million Russians who are under arms 
would do was the question that pro-, 
vided a general European worry. 
Russia had long and loudly demanded 
that Imperial Britain and Socialist: 
France—the two Western ‘“‘democ- 
racies” — preserve Czecho-Slovakia. 
The appeasement policies of Munich 
and the subsequent snubbing of the. 
Soviet by both London and Paris, de-: 
spite later overtures, tended to cool: 
Moscow’s desire to plunge into the: 
West to “save” any other countries 
“protected” by Britain and France. 

No sooner had the first gun roared 
as Il Duce’s legions swarmed: into. 
Albania than the Moscow press let 
loose a blast of cynical criticism: 
against the “Stop Hitler and Musso- 
lini” drive of Chamberlain and Dala- 
dier. Soviet spokesmen declared that 
“attempts to piece together a patch- 
work of partial agreements were at 
best a palliative which would not 
truly guarantee the safety of any of 
the states threatened by the Axis.” 
Izvestia, Soviet Government organ, 
in an editorial titled “New ‘Laurels’ 
for Rome” said: “Italian Fascism 
could have held its booty without 
resort to air raids. The explanation 
of the recent events [Italy’s invasion 
of Albania on April 7] must be sought 
far beyond the bounds of immediate 
Italo-Albanian relations. 

“The activity of British diplomacy, 
the projects for guaranteeing the in- 
dependence of the small countries, 
severely disturbed the leaders of the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. As a result, guns 
are roaring on the Balkan side of the 
Adriatic. Every attempt to avert 
aggression in one sector inevitably 
results in its cropping out in other 
sectors. All that was needed for 
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Hutton—The Philadelphia Inquirer 


One American view of the neutrality problem. 


Roosevelt Message to Hitler and Mussolini 


OU have repeatedly asserted that you and the German people have 
no desire for war. If this is true there need be no war... 
I-am convinced that the cause of world peace would be greatly 
_ advanced if the nations of the world were to obtain a frank statement 
relating to the present and future policy of governments... 
. I trust that you may be willing to make such a statement of policy to 
_me as the head of a nation far removed from Europe in order that I, 
acting only with the responsibility and obligation of a friendly inter- 
mediary, may communicate such declaration to other nations now 
apprehensive as to the course which the policy of your government 
may take. 

Are you willing to give assurance that your armed forces will not 
attack or invade the territory or possessions of the following inde- 
pendent nations:—Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Turkey, Iraq, the Arabias, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Iran? 

Such an assurance clearly must apply not only to the present day but 
also to a future sufficiently long to give every opportunity to work by 
peaceful methods for a more permanent peace. I therefore suggest that 
you construe the word “future” to apply to a minimum period of assured 
non-aggression—ten years at least—a quarter of a century, if we dare 
look that far ahead. 

If such assurance is given by your government I will immediately 
transmit it to the governments of the nations I have named and I will 
simultaneously inquire whether, as I am reasonably sure, each of the 
nations enumerated above will in turn give like assurance for trans- 
mission to you. 


Current History 


Fascism to hurl itself upon Albania 
was the rumor that the Westerj 
powers intended to guarantee the in- 
dependence of Yugoslavia.” — 


Yugoslavia Next? 


That Yugoslavia was scheduled to 
be dismembered by the Axis powers 
seemed by mid-April to be a fore 
gone conclusion. Since the earliest 
stage of Fascism, Yugoslavia has 
been Mussolini’s pet hate. Despite the 
appeasement policy of Prince Pau, 
the Regent of Yugoslavia, hostilities 
between the two Adriatic countries 
have been latent but unchanged. It is 


well known that Germany, courting: 


Yugoslavia to deprive Czecho-Slo- 
vakia of one of her allies, persuaded 
Rome to ease its aggressive attitude 
toward Yugoslavia. This resulted in 
the initialing of a rapprochement 
policy by Britain and France, where- 
by Yugoslavia became an important 
link in the chain of alliances that 
Chamberlain was forging to encir- 
cle Germany. When Germany anr- 
nexed Austria, Yugoslavia became a 
neighbor of the Greater Reich, and, 
when Czecho-Slovakia was destroyed, 
Yugoslavia lost her strongest ally in 
Central Europe. 

Yugoslavia has a strong German 
minority of about five hundred thou- 
sand people living mostly in the for- 
mer Austrian province of Slovenia, 
and in the province of Banat, for- 
mer Hungarian territory. The prov- 
inces of Dalmatia, Croatia, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina were also parts of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy up 
to 1918. After the World War Italy 
claimed Dalmatia, but when the peace 
conference gave Dalmatia, which is 
largely populated by Slavs, to Yugo- 
slavia, Italy seized Fiume, the largest 
Croatian port, and the strategic town 
of Zara on the Dalmatian Coast. 

It was later that Italy made Zog 
the King of Albania and brought this 
small southern neighbor of Yugo- 
slavia under its thumb. While Zog 
drew a large allowance from the 
Italian Government, Italy built strong 
fortifications along the Yugoslav 
frontier and developed the Albanian 
oil fields. With the disappearance of 
Albania, Mussolini’s obvious move is 
towards Yugoslavia. 


Scattered War-Scares 
Further intensifying the European 
war-seare, the Swiss by mid-April 
had mined all the roads and bridges 
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giong the German frontier and their 
pill-box forts were fully manned. 
Belgium was ready for an onslaught, 
and particularly chary of a break- 
away of Prussianized inhabitants 
ceded to it after the World War. At 
the same time, some observers be- 
lieved that Hitler might launch his 
attack on the West by creating trou- 
ble in Denmark, where he was ready 
to seize North Schleswig, a former 
German area which, following the 
last war, voted to attach itself to 
Denmark. 

With Switzerland, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Denmark the weak defenses 
of Britain and France on the West, 
there remained the bothersome Pol- 
ish question on the East. And Poland 
was by no means sold on the idea of 
defying Hitler merely on Britain’s 
guarantees to defend Warsaw “after 
Poland was attacked.” The Poles were 
realistically aware that an attack 
would be so quick that they might be 
done for before England could muster 
any help—provided England meant 
what she promised in the first place. 






“Appeasement” in Asia 


In the Far East, the undeclared 
Sino-Japanese War was apparently 
drawing to a close. That Japan has 
not signed the highly-touted military 
pact with Berlin and Rome was made 
plain when Premier Hiranuma, at the 
first meeting of the China Affairs 
Council, flirted with the United 
States by intimating that the Open 
Door in China is not yet latched 
tight. Pointing out that there was 
much reconstruction work to do in 
North and Central China following 
the “scorched earth” policies of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek’s retreating armies, he 
indicated that all third powers would 
be granted economic equality in 
China if they wish to assist in re- 
building the devastated areas. 

At the same time, Rokuro Takagi, 
Vice-president of the China-Japan 
Industrial Development Company, de- 
clared that North China will find a 
chance for trade and commerce and 
see its sleeping resources developed 
a8 soon as Chinese politicos alter their 
insistence that political issues be set- 
led before they can consider eco- 
homie co-operation with Japan and 
With co-operating third powers. 

Japan claims special rights in 
North China by virtue of a number 
of treaties and agreements that date 
oack many years. She is now ready 
to invite third powers to assist in the 
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Wouldn’t it be awful if someone started it? 


development of commerce and indus- 
try in this rich area. 

At the same time, settlement of the 
serious, long-drawn-out Japanese- 
Russian fishery dispute eased tension 
on that dangerous front. The out- 
come was a compromise in which both 
sides yielded points but retained 
essentials. 

The fishery issue never appeared 
to figure prominently in the Treaty 
of Portsmouth signed on September 
5, 1905, when Theodore Roosevelt 
was instrumental in bringing the 
Russo-Japanese War to an end. The 
fishing agreement, the last article of 
the treaty, provided that Russia was 
“to grant to Japanese subjects full 
fishery rights along the coasts and 
in the bays, harbors, inlets, and rivers 
of her possessions in the Japan, Ok- 
hotsk and Bering Seas.” The Russians 
had flatly rejected Japan’s demands 
in these waters on the ground that 
these regions belonged to the Rus- 
sians alone and, although the Czar 
had suffered disastrous defeats on the 
sea and land and was threatened with 
serious revolutionary disturbances, 
he would not accept the role of a 
completely defeated belligerent. He 
thought that if he withheld the small 


matter of fishing concessions he 
would win a minor point. This seem- 
ing inconsequential item has now 
proved valuable. 

A further cause for friction be- 
tween Russia and Japan remains, 
however, in the matter of the oil con- 
cessions in North Saghalien Island, 
which is occupied by the Soviets, 
while Japan holds the southern sec- 
tion. A treaty of 1925 signed at 
Peking gave Japan the right to pros- 
pect for oil fields on the eastern coast 
of North Saghalien and to exploit 
coal fields on the western coast. The 
working of these concessions has led 
to considerable Russo-Japanese fric- 
tion during the past two years. A 
statement issued by the Japanese 
Foreign Office last June declared that 
the Japanese collieries had been 
obliged to suspend operations while 
the Soviet Chief of the People’s 
Heavy Industry refused to see repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese oil con- 
cerns, restricted the number of Rus- 
sian laborers and prohibited the lay- 
ing of pipes and drilling, bringing 
the oil field work to a standstill. 

The experiences of British inter- 
ests in the exploitation of Soviet 
mineral concessions some time ago 
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revealed the length to which the Rus- 
sian authorities sometimes go to 
obstruct operations. The Russian at- 
titude towards both the fishery leases 
and the Saghalien mineral conces- 
sions long ago aroused resentment in 
Japan and threatened to precipitate 
a crisis. 

However, with the fisheries prob- 
lem now out of the way, it is reliably 
reported that a satisfactory agree- 
ment will be reached on oil and coal. 


No Nicaraguan Canal 


Meanwhile the high command of 


the United States Army and Navy . 


came out definitely against using a 
twenty-one-year-old American con- 
cession to build a new canal across 
Nicaragua to supplement the cut 
through Panama, for which the 
United States paid $3,000,000 for a 
ninety-nine-year right in 1918. 

The idea of a canal across the 
Isthmus, which would traverse the 
boundary just north of Costa Rica 
and utilize Lake Nicaragua, was first 
visualized more than 160 years ago 
by Spain. In 1893, an American com- 
pany actually started digging, but 
was halted by the panic of that year. 
With the building of the Panama 
Canal, a much shorter route, the 
Nicaraguan project has been in a 
state of fluctuation. The proposal for 
the new canal always crops up during 
war scares with the finding that the 
Panama Canal is vulnerable. 


Roosevelt Peace Plan 


Against the lowering background 
of war-racked, fear-stricken Europe, 
the President of the United States, 
by reason of his leadership of this 
mighty nation, stood out in April as 
a tower of strength. How closely the 
Administration: has been preoccu- 
pied, how profoundly it has been dis- 
turbed, by Fascist aggression was 
sharply indicated on April 9, when 
Mr. Roosevelt in a single crisp sen- 
tence from the rear platform of the 
train taking him from Warm Springs, 
Georgia, to Washington, declared: 
“T’ll be back in the fall if we don’t 
have a war.” 

The preoccupation continued as 
Europe quaked under marching feet. 
On April 11, the President, in effect, 
interpreted that single sharp-edged 
sentence by approving an interpreta- 
tion of it made by the Washington 
Post (see p. 47). On April 14, ad- 
dressing the Pan-American Union, 


he declared bluntly that the United 
States would defend Canada if she 
were ever attacked from overseas, 
and that it would match “force to 
force”—both military and economic 
—if necessary to preserve the peace 
and independence of the nations of 
North and South America. 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Working below the surface. 


But the most sensational state- 
ment by the President, and the one 
which made him bulk up like another 
Woodrow Wilson in the eyes of the 
world, appeared on April 15. On that 
date, Mr. Roosevelt, in messages to 
Chancellor Hitler and Premier Mus- 
solini, asked them for assurances 
that they would keep the peace for 
at least ten years—would refrain 
from attacking or invading Poland, 
Rumania, Greece or any one of a 
score of other specifically listed 
nations. 

England and France, anxious to 
preserve the status quo in Europe, 
hailed these messages with joy, as 
did Canada and most of Latin Amer- 
ica. But in Rome the controlled press 
rejected them angrily —with the 
newspaper Messagero storming that 
they “should be considered as an act 
of war.” In Berlin, Hitler called the 
Reichstag into session, as he does for 
his more important pronouncements, 
to hear his answer on April 28. 

In the United States, reactions 
were mixed. The scope and daring of 
the Roosevelt gesture were recog- 
nized, but delight in this broad- 
gauged peace proposal was tempered 
by the fear that the promises it 
sought would not be granted, and 
that, even if granted, they would sim- 
ply constitute one more pledged word 
from nations which have repeatedly 
broken pledged words in the past 
several months. The typically Amer- 
ican love of the altruistic gesture in 


Current History 


a time of foreign crisis was modified 
by the equally typical, if contradic. 
tory, American feeling that we should 
play in our own backyard and keep 
out of other people’s business. 

In this political-minded country it 
was even speculated that one thought 
behind the messages might have been 
to further Mr. Roosevelt’s prospects 
as a possible candidate in 1940. It 
was pointed out that, in a speech at 
Mount Vernon the day before, he had 
noted how Washington, at “a time 
of real crisis” in 1789, “once more 
. . . put from him the life he loved 
so well and took upon himself the 
Presidency.” 


U. S. Production Down 


According to the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, the value of factory 
output in this country during 1938 
was 27.2 per cent less than during 
1937. Roughly one-fourth of this de- 
cline was due to lower prices, but 
three-fourths of it was due to de- 
creased volume. Wages were higher 
in 1938 than in 1937, but, while work- 
ers got higher pay per hour, they put 
in fewer hours. Hence their total in- 
come was not boosted to any such 
extent as the increased wage rate 
would indicate. 

Nor did 1938 provide much en- 
couragement by way of reducing un- 
employment. Relief rolls stayed up, 
and the President found it necessary 
to request $875,000,000 for W.P.A. in 
addition to the original appropriation 
which, when made, was supposed to 
see W.P.A. through. 


Pyrrhic Victory 


When the President requested that 
additional $875,000,000 for W.P.A. 
last January, the economy bloc in 
Congress thought it saw a chance to 
strike a telling blow. After more or 
less log-rolling, it succeeded in shav- 
ing his request down to $725,000,000. 
The President then came back with 
the suggestion that, after carefully 
considering the situation, he found 
he was right in the beginning, and 
asked for the $150,000,000 which he 
had been denied. 

On April 12, Congress authorized 
an appropriation of $100,000,000. So 
the net result of this three-months’ 
wrangle is this: Thé President gets 
$825,000,000, or 94 per cent of what 
he originally asked: ‘He has often said 
that, if he got 75 ‘percent of any- 
thing, he would‘be satisfied. . 
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Relief to Continue 


The federal government’s enor- 
mous exeursion into direct relief and 
work relief has become a part of 
American life. States, cities, and in- 
dividuals have been persuaded to 
place themselves at the disposal of 
Washington, and have accustomed 
themselves to accept such help as may 
be necessary from the federal gov- 
ernment. This idea has been woven 
into our economic and political sys- 
tem, and its sudden abandonment is 
out of the question. 

Whether Democrats are continued 
in power in next year’s elections or 
are replaced by Republicans, relief 
—whether direct or indirect—must 
go on for several years. Its reduction 
will have to be carefully graduated 
if calamity is to be avoided. 

Decreased taxes, decreased debt, 
and a balanced budget seem out of 
the question for quite a while. The 
most that can be done along this line 
would be the launching of a steady, 
well-thought-out program of read- 
justment, which would require sev- 
eral years for completion. This be- 
comes apparent when we remember 
how deeply the government is digging 
into its treasure chest for larger and 
larger defense appropriations. 


American Barter 


One interesting feature of the de- 
fense program is the opportunity it 
offers for trading some of our surplus 
wheat and cotton for raw materials 
which are not produced in this coun- 
try but which would be necessary in 
case of war. Senator Byrnes, after 
making a careful study of the situa- 
tion, has presented a plan which 
meets with the approval of Secretary 
Hull and of President Roosevelt. In 
rough outline, it contemplates trad- 
ing England, Holland and Belgium 
some two billion bales of cotton and 
a hundred million bushels of wheat 
for rubber and tin. There are other 
commodities which we do not produce 
but of which we should have adequate 
reserves, particularly manganese. 

At present, the Government has 
made loans against eleven million 
bales of cotton and eighty-one million 
bushels of wheat. Disposal of any con- 
siderable part of either as the tenta- 
tive program provides would go far 
toward easing the market. 

Meanwhile, war and naval experts 
have calculated that we should have 
six hundred thousand tons of rubber, 
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or a year’s supply, in reserve and 
about $65,000,000 worth of tin. It was 
originally suggested that the govern- 
ment appropriate $100,000,000 for 
buying and storing such raw mate- 
vials. Congress declined to do this, 
however, which accounts for the bar- 
ter plan. If foreign governments, as 
the plan suggests, hold the wheat and 
cotton they take for a period of five 
years, or until market prices rise 
above the present level, the barter 
plan should not interfere with gen- 
eral trade. 


For Farmer John 


It is impossible to think of wheat, 
cotton, or any other major farm 
product without thinking of Farmer 
John’s problem. Though he has been 
planned and programmed left and 
right, prices have not gone up as he 
was led to believe they would, and 
markets have not expanded. 

Quotations as of April 10, 1939, 
tell a graphic story of his plight, 
especially when contrasted with those 
of April 10, 1938. This year, No, 2 
wheat was quoted at 88% cents, a 
year ago at $1. Corn, No. 2 yellow, 
was quoted at 63% cents, a year ago 
at 865% cents. Butter was 22% cents 
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as compared with 2734 cents last 
year; eggs were 17 cents as compared 
with 1814 cents; barreled pork was 
$22.87144 as compared to $28.87%4. 

Whatever else may be said of cur- 
tailed production and the withdrawal 
of marginal lands, they have not 
boosted farm prices. Naturally 
enough, Farmer John wants to know, 
how come? Moreover, he is insisting 
on larger cash benefits and more prac- 
tical schemes, and Congress seems to 
see no way out except to give him a 
large portion of what he wants. This 
too augurs postponement of reduced 
taxes, decreased debt, and a balanced 
budget. 


Labor Likewise 


Organized or not, labor is in the 
same boat as Farmer John. It has 
gained something by way of theo- 
retically increased income, but not 
the opportunity for steady work, 
which it desires more than all else. 
Nor has it gained peace—a fact for 
which labor itself to some extent may 
be responsible. 

Labor can be held responsible for 
failure to present a united front and 
a coherent program, but not for such. 
measures as have -obviously ‘handi- 
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capped its progress. A large section 
of labor, particularly that represented 
by the A.F. of L., is dissatisfied with 
the Wagner Act and is advocating 
certain amendments. This furnishes 
C.I.0. leaders with an opportunity to 
charge more or less collusion between 
A.F. of L. leaders and Big Business. 
Thus the controversy between the 
A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. is given a 
new twist, which makes the prospect 
of their reconciliation less hopeful. 

Pressure for amendments to the 
Labor Act has created a rather em- 
barrassing situation for its cham- 
pions. They hesitate to open up the 
discussion for fear the act will be 
emasculated, but realize that some- 
thing must be done. The idea of sacri- 
ficing the National Labor Relations 
Board as a concession which might 
satisfy critics of the Wagner Act has 
gained considerable favor, particu- 
larly since the Supreme Court over- 
ruled certain of the board’s decisions. 
But neither the A.F. of L., the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association, 
nor many Congressmen appear to like 
such a compromise. Hearings on the 
question of modifying the Labor Act 
have already begun. Senator Wagner, 
author of the act, is willing to con- 
cede one point: the right of employers 
to petition for elections among their 
employees to determine what union 
they prefer to represent them, if any. 


Gold Repository 


Some economists suggest that, 
since we seem to be getting along all 
right with our huge gold reserve im- 
pounded and buried, we might find a 
way to get along without gold. Pos- 
sibly we could, if it were not for the 
fact that most governments, as well 
as most bankers and an overwhelm- 
ing majority of common people, still 
place great faith in it. They not only 
want it, but they want it in a safe 
repository, and of all repositories the 
United States has come to be re- 
garded as the safest. Whenever there 
is a flurry in the money market, gold 
takes flight toward our coasts. 

In one recent month, more than 
$350,000,000 worth of gold was sent 
here for safe keeping. The motivat- 
ing cause was exactly the same as sent 
us more than $520,000,000 last Sep- 
tember and more than $560,000,000 
last October. Each time European 
governments become scared, they 
send Uncle Sam gold—all of them 
except Italy and Germany, which 
have little or none to spare. 


During the last year, this country 
received more than $1,250,000,000 in 
gold, most of it from England. There 
is only one interpretation to place on 
this huge and consistent flight of gold 
to America, and that is a widespread 
and fixed conviction by outsiders that 
the United States is still the strongest 
and safest government on earth. 


Bergdoll Back? 


There is even more spectacular 
evidence as to how the United States 
is regarded—the decision of that re- 


Ouevre, Paris 


Miss Europe, 1939. 


pentant draft-evader, Grover Cleve- 
land Bergdoll, who prefers jail in this 
country to “freedom” under the 
Nazis. No doubt the half million dol- 
lars’ worth of property at stake had 
something to do with his homesick- 
ness, but even so, he still faces jail in 
this country. And even so, he still 
prefers to go behind bars temporari- 
ly, to admit before the world that 
American citizenship and an Amer- 
ican home are worth the price. 

Bergdoll’s prostration at our doors 
is perhaps the greatest tribute ever 
paid a country. He is one man who, 
after plenty of time to think it over, 
would rather serve time under democ- 
racy than be a gentleman under dic- 
tatorship. 


Politics Look Up 


In preparation for next year’s 
presidential campaign, which is al- 
ready under way, we should keep 


clearly in mind not only what we our- 
selves think of this country, but the 
high esteem in which it is held by 
other people. Regardless of what they 
say, what they do leaves no doubt 
that it enjoys world-wide respect for 
its political and economic stability. 

Partisanship, when carried to the 
extremes of nation-wide controversy, 
frequently implies lack of faith and 
confidence. But, as a matter of fact, 
the American people are quite in 
accord on most fundamental policies. 
What they fall out over is method and 
technique. They talk loudly about 
third parties, pressure groups, pos- 
sible revolutions, are apt. to read vic- 
tory or defeat in terms of more or 
less drastic change; but realize 
nevertheless that most of our changes 
come about through a gradual altera- 
tion in public sentiment. 

Until recently, it was thought that 
we might go into the 1940 campaign 
with a third or even a fourth party. 
This was because of the numerous 
pressure groups which appeared to 
be forming. Now it looks as though 
we would go into it with the usual 
two-party line-up, though not with- 
out some minor bolts and diversions. 

President Roosevelt has so com- 
pletely dominated his administration 
that Democratic leaders find it hard 
to visualize anyone capable of filling 
his shoes if he does not run again. 
They realize that a split is developing 
between Democratic conservatives 
and liberals and they are counting 
noses to find out which faction rep- 
resents a majority. 

From a strictly internal stand- 
point, the Republican Party would 
appear to be in an easier position. 
While no one can tell whom it will 
nominate for President, there are 
several good prospects. Outstanding 
are Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
and Robert A. Taft of Ohio. It is 
almost a foregone conclusion that the 
Republicans will nominate a com- 
paratively new man rather than an 
old war-horse. 


Straw in the Wind 


For what political forecasters and 
omen seekers want to make out of it 
the first Tom Dewey for President 
Club has been formed in Owosso, 
Michigan, his home town. Appropri- 
ately—and perhaps significantly —the 


honorary president is Dr. A. L 
Arnold, Sr., who officiated at Dewey’ 
birth. Incidentally, the club has an- 
nounced that it will be non-partisan. 
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Those German Refugees 


Facts do not justify the propaganda about 


refugees displacing American jobholders 





GREAT hue and cry is current 
these days about the number 

of German refugees reputedly 
displacing American workers. In New 
York, department stores are accused 
of firing native Americans to hire 
refugees; in New England, according 
to oft-repeated rumors, entire mills 
are being manned by refugees; 
throughout the country, the same 
story continually crops up in one or 
another manifestation despite cate- 
gorical denials by the employers con- 
cerned. 

What is the truth? Americans have 
a right to know. Are we being flooded 
with refugees? Do they displace 
American labor? Are refugees a li- 
ability or are they, as their friends 
contend, a vast potential, and already 
partially achieved economic asset? 
Fortunately, there are facts and fig- 
ures to which we can turn for our 
answers. 

To appreciate the problem present- 
ed by refugee immigration to the 
United States we must understand 
the extent of that immigration. What, 
then, are the official figures of the 
United States Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service? 

In the six-year period, July 1, 1932, 
through June 30, 1938 (the official 
government statistical periods most 
closely approximating the present era 
of National Socialism in Germany), 
there has been an immigration to this 
country of 45,952 Germans. In the 
current fiscal year, which ends June 
30, 1939, we may expect an immigra- 
tion from Germany (including Aus- 
tria) equal to the total allowable by 
our quota regulations—27,370. Thus, 
as of July 1, fewer than 75,000 emi- 
grants from Germany wil! have come 
to this country in the seven years 
since July 1, 1932. 

This figure of 75,000, which is the 
“roof” of all possible estimates of the 
number of German refugees in this 
country, must be lowered if one takes 
into consideration the number of 
aliens who returned to Germany. 


DR. HENRY SMITH LEIPER 


R. LEIPER was born in New 

Jersey in 1891, is a graduate 
of Amherst College and the 
Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. Ordained in 1917, he 
received his Master’s degree in 
the same year and his Doctorate 
of Divinity in 1920. A Presby- 
terian and later a Congregation- 
alist, he saw service as a mis- 
sionary in China, a Y.M.C.A. 
secretary in Siberia during the 
World War, and as head of the 
American Church in Paris. A 
member of the American Aca- 
demy of Political and Economic 
Science, Dr. Leiper has occupied 
executive positions on many im- 
portant church committees and 
is the author of several books. 


For the six-year period, July 1, 
1932, through June 30, 1938 (the last 
year for which there are official gov- 
ernment figures), 18,445 aliens legal- 
ly permanent residents of the United 
States returned to Germany. 

Subtract this figure from the total 
number of immigrants for the six- 
year period—45,952—and you get a 
six-year net German immigration of 
27,507, or 4,584 persons a year. If 
you ignore the emigration to Ger- 
many and concern yourself only with 
the German immigration to this coun- 
try, the average immigration per an- 
num for the six-year period is 7,659. 

It is interesting, in this connection, 
to compare the total German immi- 
gration per annum for the past six 
years with that of the six years im- 
mediately preceding the advent of 
Nazism. The German immigration for 
the six-year period, July 1, 1926, 
through June 30, 1932, was 187,014, 
an average of 31,169. In other words, 
more than four times as many im- 
migrants came here from Germany 
during the six years immediately 
preceding Hitler as came during the 
six years following his accession to 
power. 

But what of the future? Is this 
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only the beginning of a huge refugee 
immigration? Under the quota laws 
of 1924, still rigorously enforced, im- 
migration to the United States from 
all countries is limited to 153,774 per- 
sons a year. The quota for Germany 
(including Austria) is 27,370. To this 
may be added the Czechoslovak quota 
of 2,874. When and if this occurs, the 
German quota will be slightly over 
30,000. 

Carry these figures one step fur- 
ther. Be completely pessimistic. As- 
sume that Hitler successfully con- 
tinues his expansion program in the 
East; assume that he adds Poland, 
Rumania, Hungary, Danzig, Lithu- 
ania, and Latvia to his domain. Make 
all these unlikely assumptions, and 
you still would have a German quota 
of less than 40,000. 

Now, for the moment, forget the 
refugees. Consider the total immigra- 
tion to this country. You will recall 
that quota immigration is limited to 
153,774. But remember that although 
a hundred and fifty three thousand 
people may come here, it does not 
mean that they do come or that there 
is any likelihood that they will. 

In 1938, only 67,895 persons came 
to this country for permanent resi- 
dence, including those who came 
under various exemptions from the 
quotas. This year, the total quota im- 
migration is expected to be about 
75,000, a figure which is likely to re- 
main the peak. The reason is that, of 
the 153,774 annual quota allowance, 
83,754 places are set aside for Great 
Britain and Ireland, countries which 
are no longer nor soon likely to be 
lands of emigration. Last year, emi- 
gration to this country from Great 
Britain and Ireland amounted to 
4,551. 

To recapitulate: As of this coming 
July 1, only 75,000 German refugees 
will have come to this country in the 
preceding seven years. Future Ger- 
man refugee immigration is limited 
to 30,000 a year. Total immigration 
to this country is limited by law to 










STATEMENT OF DELOS WALKER, VICE-PRESIDENT 
R. H. MACY AND COMPANY: 


OR some months past we have heard from time to time an utterly faise 

and malicious rumor to the effect that store people in New York have 
been let go to hire refugees from Europe. Now the papers have heard the 
rumor, and have asked us what we know about it. 

So far as this store is concerned not one word of truth supports such 


a statement. 


The plain fact is that none of our employees has been displaced by a 
refugee. The further and self-evident fact is that we share the deep and 
natural public sympathy for the plight of any refugee from any form of 
oppression or persecution. We ignored the rumor, believing it to be so 
preposterous that it would die of its own absurdity. We did not choose 


to dignify it by comment. 


But the rumor has persisted. We are forced to the conclusion that the 
only thing that could plant it in the minds of innocent and well-meaning 
people is organized and systematic propaganda, using the innocent as 


carriers in a whispering campaign. 


So, perhaps, the best thing for all concerned now is just to speak right 
out in public and say that the rumor is a plain falsehood, and to say it 
with all the emphasis that can be placed on it. 


153,000 and by practice to approxi- 
mately 75,000 a year. 

The next question is: Have these 
75,000 German refugees who came in 
during the past seven years displaced 
American labor; have they thrown 
out of gear the economy of a nation 
of 130,000,000 souls? 
~ On the face of it, it is ridiculous to 
believe that 75,000 refugees could se- 
riously complicate an unemployment 
problem that affects ten million wage- 
earners. It also must be remembered 
that a large number of the 75,000 
German refugees are women and chil- 
dren, as well as men too old to be 
competitors in the labor market. 

On the basis of figures for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, there is 
reason to assume that at least half of 
the 75,000 are females. Of the 17,199 
immigrants admitted during the year 
who gave Germany as their last per- 
manent residence, 8,682 or 50.4 per 
cent were females. Furthermore, 
more than 16 per cent of the German 
immigrants were under sixteen years 
of age, another 12 per cent were be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one, and 
18 per cent were over forty-five. On 
the basis of these figures, it is fair 
to estimate that between 37,500 and 
50,000 of the 75,000 German immi- 
grants are not wage earners. 

But have the refugees taken Amer- 
ican jobs? No one can categorically 
state that no refugee has taken a job 
from an American. But neither is 
there any sound ground for generali- 
zations as to thousands of Americans 
displaced by refugee workmen. 

Individual rumors can be run down 
and, as a result of these experiences, 


a basic general truth evolved. Exam- 
ine, for instance, the story that New 
York department stores were hiring 
refugees and firing Americans. This 
rumor, spread by a whispering cam- 
paign, became so prevalent last No- 
vember that a group of large New 
York stores issued a forthright de- 
nial. Among those issuing statements 
printed in the New York press were 
Delos Walker, vice-president of R. H. 
Macy and Company, Walter Hoving, 
president of Lord and Taylor, Samuel 
W. Reyburn, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Associated Dry 
Goods Corporation, Kenneth Collins, 
vice-president of Gimbel’s, and ex- 
ecutives of Hearns, Stern Brothers 
and Bloomingdale’s. 

Since then, some of the stores have 
issued sworn affidavits as to the num- 
ber of refugees employed. Richard H. 
Brown, vice-president and general 
superintendent of Abraham & 
Strauss, Inc., Brooklyn, a store with 
2,719 employees on March 28, 1939, 
said: “To my knowledge, no employee 
has been discharged and replaced by 
a refugee from any foreign country.” 

Miss Elizabeth Westgate, director 
of personnel for Bloomingdale Bros., 
Inc., a store employing 2,563 people, 
declared: ‘The total number of people 
in our employ who might be classified 
as refugees is eleven. Of these, two 
were employed in 1936, seven in 1937, 
one in 1938, and one in 1939. Of the 
eleven, only one is employed in selling. 
Of the others, one was employed as 
an executive in our Berlin office, one 
was employed in our Vienna office. 
Not a single person has at any time 
been discharged from our employ in 


Current History 


order to make room for a refugee.” 

Take another case, a rumor that 
Americans were being displaced from 
factory jobs in Shelton, Connecticut, 
This charge was investigated by the 
Connecticut Department of Labor 
and a statement was issued on March 
3, 1939, by John C. Ready, Deputy 
Commissioner. Mr. Ready’s statement 
said: 

“An investigation was made by this 
department in six or more plants in 
Shelton. Investigation discloses that 
one refugee has been employed in one 
of the plants as an elevator operator. 
This job was created for him and no 
one was displaced.” 

These instances do not prove that 
no American has been displaced by a 
refugee; they do indicate, however, 
that when these rumors are run down 
they are usually found to be baseless. 
Certainly no one can object to the job 
made for a lone refugee in that single 
Shelton factory; nor does Blooming- 
dale’s detailed affidavit substantiate 
the charge that department stores are 
firing Americans to give refugees 
employment. On the other hand, any- 
one acquainted with the strange word- 
of-mouth process by which a rumor 
grows into a widespread whispering 
campaign will understand how the 
employment of one refugee in a job 
created for him can be magnified into 
a trend that threatens the security of 
American workmen. 

Rumors about the competition 
exerted against American profes- 
sional men by refugees are almost as 
far-fetched. The most common story 
deals with the German refugee doc- 
tor. But one also hears of the dentist, 
the lawyer and other professionals. 
In the case of the doctors, there is a 
small measure of truth in prevalent 
rumors, although they too have been 
exaggerated out of all resemblance to 
the facts. But there is no valid basis 
for complaint against German der- 
tists or lawyers. In the United States, 
lawyers, being officers of the court, 
must be citizens before they can prac- 
tice. Since one must live in this coun- 
try for five years to qualify for citi- 
zenship, obviously there can be n0 
truth in the story that refugee law- 
yers are competing with Americans. 
As for dentists: American dentistry 
is much further advanced than den- 
tistry anywhere else in the world. 
Hence, few if any foreign dentists 
can practice in this country without 
at least two years’ additional train- 
ing here. 

The facts in the case of the refugee 
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doctors are not so black or so bleak 
as they are sometimes painted. The 
number of refugee doctors in the 
United. States in no way approaches 
the figures popularly assumed, Ac- 
cording to information compiled by 
the U. S. Department of Labor, 1,528 
alien physicians came to this country 
during the four-and-a-half-year pe- 
riod, July 1, 1934, through December 
1, 1938. This figure is considerably 
smaller than that of the 5,000 young 
doctors annually graduated in this 
country by our medical schools and, 
jin a country which has more than 
180,000 physicians, it is not over- 
whelming. 

But once again the question may 
be asked: Is this only the beginning? 
And the answer is: No. The problem 
of the refugee doctor has already 
been largely solved. It must be re- 
membered that the early Nazi anti- 
Jewish legislation was directed large- 
ly against doctors; they were, thus, 
among the first groups to emigrate. 
According to official Berlin statistics, 
published in the September 17, 1938, 
issue of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, there were fewer 
than 2,500 Jewish doctors left in 
Germany on July 1, 1938. 

As at least 600 refugee doctors 
came to the United States between 
July 1 and December 30, 1938, it .is 
fair to assume that there are no more 
than 1900 Jewish doctors remaining 
in Germany. 

Of this number, 700, according to 
official German government reports, 
have permits to practice among the 
Jews still remaining in Germany. A 
large number must consist of older 
men to whom migration holds no 
attraction, men who probably never 
will practice in this country even if 
they should come here. With no new 
Jewish medical replacements in Ger- 
many, it is fair to assume that there 
are not more than 1,000 potential 
medical emigrants left in Germany, 
and of this number many will go to 
countries other than the United 
States. 

The problem, then, is the adjust- 
ment of some 2,500 physicians who 
have come here from Germany or 
may later come. This task has been 
taken over by a non-sectarian physi- 
cians’ committee that includes dis- 
tinguished American doctors. Among 
those who have taken an active lead- 
ership in this work are: Dr. Currier 
McEwen, Dean of the Bellevue Medi- 
tal School; Drs. Tracey Jackson Put- 
tam and Stanley Cobb of the Harvard 
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Medical School; Dean Joseph Patt of 
Tufts Medical School; Drs. J. M. 
Finney and Warfield Longcope of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School; Dr. 
Harvey Cushing, Professor Emeritus, 
Yale Medical School; Dr. Walter W. 
Palmer of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia Univer- 
sity and Drs. N. Chandler Foote and 
Foster Kennedy of Cornell Medical 
School. 

The physicians’ committees in New 
York, Boston, and elsewhere first 
evaluate the training of the refugee 
doctors and weed out such persons as 
they deem unfit. Next, they attempt 
to resettle the remainder where they 
will not compete with American doc- 
tors. The problem, as viewed through 
the eyes of the Boston Committee on 
Medical Emigrés, of which Dr. David 
I, Edsall is chairman, is summed up 
as follows: 

“It appears likely that, if a 
thorough-going search of this coun- 
try’s unfilled medical needs were 
made, all of these men who have 
arrived or may arrive here and whom 
we consider competent would be ab- 
sorbed without difficulty and to the 
distinct advantage of institutions and 
communities which otherwise go 
without the services they can pro- 
vide.” 

Which brings us to an important 
point: There is another side to the 
refugee question besides the negative 
one of refuting misconceptions as to 
the number of refugees and their 
alleged displacement of Americans. 
Many experts, among them noted 
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economists, believe that refugee im- 
migration can be an important factor 
in the return of prosperity. ; 

These people point out that the 
refugees bring new skills, additional 
capital and even new jobs to the 
countries in which they settle. This 
has been the experience of England, 
of Holland, of Australia and now of 
America. This has been the expe- 
rience of history, of the Walloons 
and Flemings in Elizabethan Eng- 
land; of the Irish, the Scandinavians 
and the Jews in the United States; 
of the Spanish, the Portuguese, the 
Germans and the English in South 
America. 

Only recently, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
British Home Secretary, told the 
House of Commons that 11,000 refu- 
gees in England had given employ- 
ment to 15,000 Britons. It has been 
estimated that refugees will bring 
four and a half million pounds (ap- 
proximately $22,000,000) to Aus- 
tralia within the next three years, a 
fact that prompted Lord Nuffield, 
British motor magnate, to declare on 
his recent arrival there that “Aus- 
tralia will be better off when Jews 
settle here.” 

A Dutch Commission for Economic 
Advice to German Emigrants re- 
ported that the number of workers 
in Holland who had been brought into 
employment by the direct economic 
activity of the refugees was approx- 
imately the same as the number of 
refugees who had come into Holland. 
The report also pointed out that, for 
the most part, new industries estab- 
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lished by former German industrial- 
ists produced articles hitherto im- 
ported. 

Mr. R. F. Harrod, Oxford Univer- 
sity lecturer in economics and presi- 
dent last year of the Economic Sec- 
tion of the British Association, has 
declared, in the Manchester Guard- 
ian, that “the notion that existence of 
unemployment is a good reason for 
ciscouraging immigration appears 
wholly fallacious. The notion that a 
bare reduction of the number of resi- 
dents would serve to reduce the num- 
ber of unemployed, and an increase 
would increase unemployment, has 
always been regarded as crude in the 
extreme. There is much to be said 
for the proposition that an expansion 
of numbers is good for employment 
and contraction bad. This accords 
with a broad comparison of the situa- 
tion in the nineteenth century, both 
here and in other countries, with that 
in the twentieth century.” 

Americans who agree with Profes- 
sor Harrod point out that typical 
small town “booster” societies operate 
on this theory. They seek to attract 
new industries to their communities 
in the belief that prosperity comes 
with an increase in population. 

These local chambers of commerce 
bemoan the loss of a local industry 
and try to bring new businesses to 
their community. Following this line 
of reasoning, many now ask: Is it 
not equally important to watch major 
international shifts in the location of 
important industries? Is there not an 
important national gain in the reloca- 
tion here of industries which will em- 
ploy American workmen and Amer- 
ican capital? Should we not make 
every effort to bring to this country 
Germany’s noted tool-and-die makers, 
their skilled optical and fine steel 
workers? Should not the glass work- 
ers of Czechoslovakia be brought here 
to establish an industry which we 
have long lacked. 

In this regard, a committee of the 
Bead, Stone and Glass Importers 
Association of New York plans to 
bring 500 Czech experts here to teach 
between 50,000 and 75,000 American 
workers the secrets of making glass, 
bead and stone dress trimmings and 
costume jewelry, a Czech specialty. 

Already, the United States has har- 
vested fruits of the refugee immigra- 
tion. A survey just begun by the 
National Coordinating Committee for 
Aid to Refugees and Emigrants Com- 
ing from Germany reveals that thou- 
sands of Americans have been given 


employment in industrial - projects 
started by refugees and refugee 
capital. 

One German refugee who managed 
to bring a good deal of his capital to 
this country in 1935 now employs 
two hundred American workers in a 
real estate development in suburban 
New York. 

A woolen hosiery mill has been 
started in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
by three refugees who formerly ex- 


George Rublee, authority on refugee 
questions and member of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee. 


ported these stockings to the United 
States. Already, 38 American work- 
ers have been employed. 

Seventy-five American workers are 
now employed in a dress factory es- 
tablished in New York by a refugee 
who came here in 1936. 

One hundred and forty-seven 
Americans are employed in a Chicago 
factory making shoes for women. 
This business, established by three 
refugees, has an annual production 
of $400,000. A brand new industry, 
the manufacture of a flexible syn- 
thetic resin for tubing, sheet mate- 
rial, gaskets and such, was started in 
this country by a refugee who 
brought the patent for it from Ger- 
many. Forty-three Americans have 
been given employment by this New 
Jersey company. 

Dentists used to import tiny gold 
screws from Germany because no 
American could make them. Good 
harmonicas used to be imported from 
Germany. Now, these products, as 
well as others, are being manufac- 
tured here. 

The cultural contribution of the 
refugees to American life is by now 


too well known to need repetition, 
Germany’s loss of Albert Einstein, 
Thomas Mann, Heinrich Bruening, 
Arnold Schoenberg, Stefan Zweig, 
Max Reinhardt, Emi] Lederer — to 
name only a few of the great—has 
been America’s gain. Some few hun- 
dred scholars, men of the first rank 
in academic circles, have been ab- 
sorbed by American institutions, 
mainly with funds specially sub- 
scribed for the purpose. 

But needless to say, all refugees do 
not come to this country with large 
sums of capital, or with especial 
technical or professional skills that 
can be readily utilized. There are 
lawyers who have to be retrained, 
business men who must be reorien- 
tated, clerks and salesmen who must 
be readjusted to a new life. This work 
is carried on by the resettlement divi- 
sions of Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish refugee organizations devoted 
to refugees. Because of the activities 
of these organizations not a single 
refugee has appeared on the public 
charity rolls. Under the direction of 
these groups, refugees are being 
spread throughout the country where 
they can best be assimilated, where 
they can best fit into the social and 
economic patterns of American life. 

This retraining and resettlement 
of refugees, one of the most chal- 
lenging problems in American socio- 
logical history, was started in 1937 
under the auspices of the National 
Coordinating Committee. At the out- 
set it was recognized that many of 
the refugees had a better chance of 
adapting themselves to American life 
as skilled workers and agriculturists 
than as traders, lawyers, or ac- 
countants. 

The work has proceeded slowly but 
effectively. Three hundred commit- 
tees now have local groups working 
with the national office of the Coor- 
dinating Committee. During 1937, 
226 families totalling 400 men, wom- 
en and children were resettled. Dur- 
ing 1938, the number was more than 
trebled, 797 families comprising 
1,256 men, women and children were 
resettled. Figures for the last five 
months for which figures are avail- 
able, September 1938 through Jat- 
uary 1939, reveal still greater prog- 
ress. The number of persons resettled 
during this five-month period was 
1,011—nearly three times as many 
as were resettled in all of 1937 and 
almost as many as were resettled for 
the whole year 1938. Many other ref- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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The W.P.A.: Politician’s Playground 


Out of the administration of relief, 


may come one of the major scandals 


HE WORKS PROGRESS ADMINIS- 

TRATION is the largest social 

enterprise ever undertaken by 
the United States Government. It has 
total expenditures on its books of 
$6,500,000,000. The persons now on 
its payrolls number two and one-half 
million. It is also the richest partisan 
gusher ever brought within reach of 
our politicians. The politicians, gen- 
erally at the expense of the unem- 
ployed, have handsomely cashed in on 
it. Widespread investigation makes 
it plain that the ugly story of how 
this has been done has never been 
more than hinted at. 

There was a time, in the W.P.A.’s 
early period, when the bosses feared 
lest the able and not-yet-politically- 
awakened social workers who largely 
manned the enterprise would be in- 
different to their designs. Pressure, 
therefore, was exerted at the top. The 
top was not indifferent. Thereafter, 
it was arranged that the W.P.A.’s 
state administrators would be ap- 
pointed “on the advice” of the politi- 
cians. Through that ample opening 
the bosses moved in. For most of the 
four years since, the W.P.A. has 
been their happy hunting ground. 
From the White House down to the 
precinct captain, this preserve has 
been protected and the smell that 
came from it in increasing volume 
has been laughed off. 

This, of course, is not the first time 
that the United States has been as- 
sailed by political odors of this sort. 
Nor is the situation that gives rise 
to them a’ peculiarity of the Demo- 
cratic party. There is little on the 
books to indicate that the Repub- 
lians, confronted with a like temp- 
tation, would have resisted it with 
notably greater success. Malodorous 
Politics are not a Democratic or a 
Republican phenomenon. Primarily, 
they are a phenomenon of the ma- 
thine politician and his organization. 
For that both parties are responsible. 
The distinguishing feature of the 
W.P.A. in politics is that, in this 
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i sig HIGH has been report- 
ing and interpreting impor- 
tant news since 1922 when he 
became the Christian Science 
Monitor’s roving European cor- 
respondent. Before that he had 
been a member of the European 
Reconstruction Committee and a 
member of the Methodist Mis- 
sion to China in 1919. 

High, who can praise or con- 
demn with equal skill, took the 
stump for Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1932 but today he is something 
less than enthusiastic. His new 
book, Roosevelt—And Then tells 
of his disappointment. 

In addition to his reporting, 
lecturing and editorial work, 
Stanley High has found time to 
write a number of books, among 
them China’s Place in the Sun, 
Europe Turns the Corner, Look- 
ing Ahead with Latin America, 
and The Church in Politics. 


case, the machine politicians exacted 
their tribute from those who were 
too poor to contribute and too help- 
less to protest effectively. 

A sketchy indication of how far 
and how ingloriously the W.P.A. has 
been used for political plunder was 
given by the special committee of the 
United States Senate, the Sheppard 
committee, which was charged with 
the investigation of Senatorial cam- 
paign irregularities in. the last elec- 
tion. The work of that committee, 
however, was limited to Senatorial 
elections and it investigated only 
those situations in which complaints 
had been received. Until recently, 
every effort for a wholesale, thor- 
ough-going inquiry was blocked. 

But the policy of spend-spend, tax- 
tax, elect-elect ran into a sizable snag 
at the last election. Belatedly, there- 
fore, Washington appears to have 
bestirred itself. Harry Hopkins, en 
route from the W.P.A. to the De- 
partment of Commerce, stopped at 
the Capitol long enough to acknowl- 
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says this writer, 
of recent history 


edge the truth of a situation which, 
for a long time before that, he had 
managed to live with without ac- 
knowledging. In his place, Colonel 
F. C. Harrington, a first-class and 
unpolitically minded executive, took 
over the W.P.A.—with orders, three 
years late, to post the place against 
political poachers. And Congress, at 
long last, has started an _ investi- 
gation. 

If, unlike previous inquiries, this 
one proceeds without whitewash, then 
Congress is due to uncover a record 
of scandal which will probably set a 
new low in the history of American 
politics. That record, which I have 
looked into exhaustively and can only 
summarize here, is one of coercion 
and intimidation against W.P.A. 
workers, of party bosses reaching for 
campaign funds into the meager pay 
checks of the unemployed; of padded 
relief rolls; of workers being hired, 
not because of their need, but because 
of their party regularity and fired 
because of their lack of it. It is a 
story told, not by disgruntled Tories, 
but by the unemployed, themselves, 
whose hides have suffered. 

Take, as a sample, the state of 
Pennsylvania. Nowhere has the plight 
of the unemployed called forth more 
official sorrow than among that 
State’s New Deal politicians. And no- 
where have the unemployed been sub- 
jected to such systematic political 
fleecing. 

When the W.P.A. was organized, 
the Guffey-Earle ring landed the post 
of state administrator for Eddie 
Jones, a duly qualified local politician. 
The crack-down began almost imme- 
diately. In December 1935, according 
to the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Jones 
told a W.P.A. audience in Pitts- 
burgh that he expected them to or- 
ganize “militant groups” in support 
of Roosevelt. According to the same 
paper, his assistant asserted that 
“W.P.A. workers who are not in 
sympathy with the Roosevelt admin- 
istration will be eliminated from the 
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W.P.A. payroll.” With the 1936 
election just around the corner, cam- 
paign literature was included in the 
W.P.A. pay envelopes. A campaign 
newspaper was started, to which 
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W.P.A. workers were warned they 
had better subscribe—or else. The 
workers were called on for all sorts 
of political service; an ex-newspaper 
man, on relief, told me that his 
only W.P.A. job, during the election 
period, was turning out campaign 
speeches for Democratic candidates. 

W.P.A. workers contributed not 

only time but money—according to a 
sliding scale nicely graduated to the 
size of their checks. As explained 
‘by a W.P.A. worker of considerable 
state-wide experience, the basic con- 
‘tribution was put at 3 per cent of 
the annual relief wage. The local po- 
litical bosses, the W.P.A. lists hav- 
‘ing been available to them, called in 
the workers and, one after the other, 
‘made it plain that they had better 
come across. This particular individ- 
‘ual objected strenuously and finally 
‘was let off with a $35 contribution. 
His monthly wage was $125. Drivers 
of W.P:A. trucks in a community 
‘near Pittsburgh were obliged to come 
through with amounts that varied 
from $15 to $50. In Carbon and 
Luzerne Counties the usual figure for 
truck drivers was $100. 

As election approached, the pres- 
sure increased. In preparation for a 
big meeting in Indiana County, Penn- 
sylvania, the county chairman wrote 
to his committeemen: “If there are 
any highway or W.P.A. workers in 
your precinct at this time, contact 
your foreman and make him responsi- 
ble for his crew being there 100 per 
cent. . Have all highway and 
W.P.A. trucks in the parade.” In 
Philadelphia, the instructions were 
‘even more direct. ‘‘Contact all houses 
in your division,” said a letter to com- 
mitteemen, “and get the names of 
all men on relief, all those holding 


W.P.A. jobs. Urge them to register 
Democrat or else lose position.” 

By election day, forty-four thou- 
sand of the two hundred thousand 
voters in Luzerne County were on 
the government payroll. This rush 
to be sure that every available voter 
was put on the payroll led to some 
strange incidents. One of them was 
the case of Richard Lee Malone of 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Young Ma- 
lone received, one day, an assignment 
to a W.P.A. job. He didn’t report. 
He then received a notice asking why 
he had not reported. He still did not 
appear. Whereupon, he received a 
check for $6.54 for work he had never 
done and notice that he was fired 
from a job he had never held. The 
Richard Lee Malone to whom all this 
happened was seven years old. 

Evidence of this effort to get the 
political pound of flesh from Pennsyl- 
vania’s relief .workers is available 
from almost every section of the 
State, and the story is equally sordid 
wherever one uncovers it in other 
sections of the country. The Four- 
teenth District of Massachusetts is 
represented in Congress by Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., a Republican and 
leader of the House opposition. He is 
so able that at the last election the 
New Deal strategists marked him 
down for extinction. To accomplish 
that end, they turned to the W.P.A. 


Dic: the W.P.A. was called upon 
to furnish the candidate. It did, in 
the person of Lawrence J. Bresnahan. 
Bresnahan was the W.P.A. admin- 
istrator for the Fall River District. 
It went one better, and provided a 
campaign manager in the person of 
one of Bresnahan’s W.P.A. asso- 
ciates. Between them, the organiza- 
tion was set to deliver. 

In a political club near W.P.A. 
headquarters in Fall River, payrolls 
were checked every Saturday night, 
and workers were expected to kick 
back at least $1 a week out of their 
relief wages. The hard-pressed wife 
of one W.P.A. worker needed cod- 
liver oil for a tubercular child. She 
counted on buying it with a bit of 
her husband’s $13 weekly pay. But 
the W.P.A. supervisor got to the 
slim pay check first, collected $1 out 
of it for a Bresnahan raffle and the 
cod-liver oil had to wait. When an- 
other W.P.A. worker, a man with 
‘a wife, five children, and a monthly 
wage of $65, refused to buy a $1.25 
‘ticket to-a Bresnahan clam-bake, he 
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was told: “Kick through; otherwise 
you'll be out of a job. Why take it 
out on your kids?” 

Fear of “taking it out on the kids” 
led Republicans on the W.P.A. to 
spend their working hours checking 
off Democratic registration lists. It 
accounted for many of those who 
“volunteered” for party work after 
hours. It explains why an estimated 
99 per cent of Fall River’s workers 
wore Bresnahan buttons on the job. 

Coercion, however, proved a boom- 
erang, as it did in many places. In the 
polling booth, the W.P.A. voters 
turned on the bosses. Bresnahan and 
his W.P.A. machine were defeated. 
But the unpleasant fact remains that 
the unemployed, in one more area of 
the nation, had been called on to pay 
—with their own increased suffering 
—for the political misuse of funds 
originally intended to succor them. 

This Massachusetts story is only 
a sample that can be matched in many 
other places. In New Jersey, the New 
Deal also put its trust in the W.P.A. 
There the man the organization was 
out to get was W. Warren Barbour, 
Republican candidate for the United 
States Senate. Again the New Deal- 
ers reached into the W.P.A. and 
picked out a candidate, and again 
they called on the W.P.A. to elect 
him. The man chosen was William J. 
Ely, who was the W.P.A.’s state ad- 
ministrator. 

With that as an auspicious start, 
the politicians went ahead. W.P.A. 
lists in Essex County were made 


available to the party leaders. 
W.P.A. workers, Republican as well 
as Democratic, were told to attend 
Democratic ward meetings or suffer 
the consequences. To make sure that 
they did attend, the bosses, at some 
of the meetings, called the roll of 
those on relief. 

A definite schedule. was worked 
out for the blackjacking of W.P.A: 
‘workers. Thus, those with wages of 
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$70 a month were expected to come 
through with $5. In the $80 brackets 
amounts up to $10 were called for. 
In the $83 to $94 class the assess- 
ment: was $15 and in the $103 class 
it was $20. Workers above $103 were 
put down for “all the traffic will 
bear.” 

The notorious Kentucky scandals 
followed the same pattern. Mr. Roose- 
velt, himself, had asked for the re- 
election of Senator Alben W. Barkley, 
the majority leader. With that for a 
go-ahead, the Barkley machine took 
over the W.P.A. organization, hook, 
line, and sinker, as it was taken over 
in other parts of the nation. 

In thirty-two western counties of 
the State, practically the entire ad- 
ministrative personnel was put on the 
job. W.P.A. offices and stationery 
were used by Barkley’s campaigners. 
W.P.A. lists containing the names 
of the seventeen thousand two hun- 
dred certified workers were made 
available. A person-to-person canvas 
was instituted by W.P.A. personnel. 
Project foremen throughout the state 
put Barkley-pressure on their work- 
ers. Many of those whose political 
status was dubious or hostile were 
summarily discharged. There was a 
widespread drive to “advise” W.P.A. 
Republicans to shift their regis- 
tration to the Democratic column. 
There was a similar drive to squeeze 
Barkley campaign funds from relief 
checks, One illustration, out of many, 
will indicate the ruthlessness of that 
undertaking. A woman in a small 
Kentucky town, with a disabled hus- 
band and children to support, got a 
job on the W.P.A. Her monthly 
wage was $30. Ten dollars of that 
went for medicine. Her grocery bill 
was long unpaid. The crack-down art- 
ists of the Barkley campaign sought 
her out, however, and demanded for 
“dear Alben’s sake, a contribution of 
$10.” She replied that that was utter- 
ly impossible, and explained her 
plight. That failed to stir the hearts 
of Mr. Barkley’s camp-followers. A 
few days later she was discharged. 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New 








Jersey and Kentucky—states already 
mentioned—are areas which in the 
last election were more or less crucial 
for the New Deal. It might be ex- 
pected that in those places the scan- 
dal of the W.P.A. in politics would 
be more revolting than elsewhere. 
Unfortunately, the evidence from 
parts of the country where no such 
“larger issues” were involved indi- 
cates a situation no less ugly. 


M ISSOURI, for example, was no 
major New Deal test in the last elec- 
tion. But the trail of W.P.A. politics 
is no less distinct. I have, for exam- 
ple, the affidavits of twenty-eight 
W.P.A. workers from Howell and 
Oregon Counties. All of the twenty- 
eight are Republicans. All of them 
were fired from one to three days be- 
fore the last election. In each case the 
reason given for the firing was “work 
unsatisfactory.” And yet in not one 
of these cases had there been any 
previous suggestion of unsatisfactory 
work. The real reason appears in all 
of the twenty-eight statements. Four 
of them are typical: 

When William Dollins, a W.P.A. 
laborer, was asked by his foreman 
how he expected to vote, Dollins in- 
cautiously replied: “Who wants to 
know?” Three days before election 
he was fired. Similar political justice 
was the lot of Albright Drumright. 
Drumright’s answer, when his 
W.P.A. foreman tried to pin down 
his vote, was: “My politics is none of 
your damn business.” That fixed his 
fate. R. W. Baker, an ex-service man 
with a wife and five children to sup- 
port on his W.P.A. wage, was told 
by his boss: “About 99 per cent of 
my men are Democrats. Unless you 
so declare, I’ll have to put you down 
as a Republican.” To which Baker re- 
plied: “I’m non-partisan.” That was 
enough to condemn him. Of sixty men 
on the project he was the only one 
fired in the pre-election purge. 

Sylvester Rhodes, whose W.P.A. 
job was the only means of support for 
his family of ten, was- asked to join 





the Young Democratic Club at $1 a 
month. When he protested that he did 
not have $1 a month above his fam- 
ily’s needs, pressure was applied. 
When he rounded off his continued 
refusal with the statement that he 
was a Republican anyway, he forth- 
with lost his job. 

Data gathered in many places add 
to this general picture. In New York 
City, W.P.A. workers were organ- 
ized as “shock troops” for a house- 
to-house canvass of relief families 
against the purge-marked Congress- 
man John J. O’Connor. In West Vir- 
ginia, many of the W.P.A.’s politi- 
cally faithful were given pre-election 
wage increases. New Mexico—un- 
willing to wait upon Washington’s 
heretofore feeble attempts at inves- 
tigation—indicted a large number of 
politically prominent people, charged 
that they had raised the wages of 
Democratic regulars and fired Re- 
publicans, that they had extracted 
campaign contributions by intimida- 
tion, employed relief workers for po- 
litical activity and then falsified the 
records to indicate that they had been 
doing legitimate relief work. Of the 
number indicted seven have already 
been found guilty and a considerable 
number remain to be tried. All over 
the country the political bosses dis- 
covered the advantages of increasing 
W.P.A. payrolls on the eve of elec- 
tions. In spite of the fact that the 
indices of private employment were 
rising, the W.P.A. rolls in Pennsyl- 
vania were steadily expanded before 
the 1936 election, until during the 
last week they hit an all-time peak 
of two hundred ninety thousand. 
After election they just as steadily 
declined. In Allegheny County, five 
thousand persons were added in the 
three weeks before the primaries. In 
the three weeks following, the same 
number were fired. College students 
were invited to go on W.P.A. with 
the promise that, when they quit the 
job in September, their pay would be 
continued until after Election Day. 
Nation-wide statistics indicate 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Mrs. Mildred Riddle Douglas, wife of the youngest 
member of the august and elderly Supreme Court, is 
a suburbanite who does just the things suburbanites 
do and she has no intention of changing her habits. 
Pretty, active, competent, here she is, struggling 
with eleven-year-old Mildred’s bicycle (the boy. 
“Bumble,” is seven), seeing the children off to 
school, baking a cake on cook’s day off (a publicity 
picture, yes—but she really can do it), and finally 
dressed for a visit to town. According to Ruth Fin- 


ney, a Scripps-Howard editor in Washington, Mrs. 
Douglas is a striking example of the New Deal policy 
that “youth must be served in the Federal Judiciary.” 
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The youthful wife of the Supreme Court’s youngest 
justice symbolizes the New Deal’s “youth spirit” 


RUTH FINNEY 


ALK into the Y.W.C.A. in 
Washington almost any aft- 
ernoon, and you will see a 


slim, blonde, blue-eyed young woman 
in gym togs batting a badminton bird 
with exceptional skill. She will be 
laughing a good deal, probably, and 
having an extremely good time. 

If someone tells you that she is 
the wife of an Associate Justice of 
the revered United States Supreme 
Court, you may think you are being 
ribbed, unless you are one who keeps 
up with the times. But Mildred Rid- 
dle Douglas is the wife of a Supreme 
Court Justice and she does play bad- 
minton at the Y. The first Supreme 
Court wife in history to do so, prob- 
ably she will not be the last, for she 
is simply the most striking embod- 
iment so far of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration’s determination that 
youth must be served in the Federal 
Judiciary. She and her gay young 
game personify even more vividly 
than her beardless, unsilvered hus- 
band the President’s policy of put- 
ting the administration of justice in- 
to the hands of those young enough to 
play an active part in contemporary 
American life. 

Not that Mrs. Douglas is out to 
break any precedents for the fun of 
breaking them. She intends to be At 
Home on Monday afternoons, as jus- 
tices’ wives always are, and to ob- 
serve all the other traditions punctil- 
iously. The dignity of her husband’s 
office will be safe in her hands. She 
will differ from most of her predeces- 
sors only in the fact that she is young 
and in the midst of the current of her 
times, rather than an onlooker from 
another generation. 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Douglas 
has a great deal of natural personal 
dignity. Possibly it dates back to her 
high-school teaching days. She taught 
Latin for nine years and was so good 
at it that, wherever her husband hap- 
Pened to move in the first years of 
their marriage, she was able to find 
Work in the nearest high school. 





That lifelong interest of hers in 
Latin—and mathematics—seems 
anomalous until you become aware of 
the quiet competence with which she 
moves about. Then it explains how, 
in addition to running her house and 
rearing her children, she fits into her 
busy days the entertaining that offi- 
cial Washington demands, an active 
interest in what is going on down- 
town—she has been a frequent spec- 
tator at S.E.C. hearings—and mem- 
bership in three organizations: the 
parent-teacher group at the school 
attended by her children, the League 
of Women Voters, and the League of 
Women Shoppers. 

She is not a speech-making, com- 
mittee-heading member of any of 
these organizations. She gives most 
of her time to her family. But she 
thoroughly approves of what the 
League of Women Shoppers is doing, 
and when it recently endorsed a strike 
of hotel waiters and demonstrated its 
support by serving lunch to picketers, 
she was one of those who put on a 
kitchen apron and passed the plates. 

By one o’clock every school day she 
is waiting at the Friends’ School to 
pick up her seven-year-old son Wil- 
liam, nicknamed Bumble, and at two 
she is back for nine-year-old Mildred. 
While they are at home she usually is 
there too. Mildred, by the way, re- 
cently came across some of her moth- 
er’s old Latin books, developed an in- 
stant interest, and is now reading 
simple Latin sentences. 

The Douglas home, on a hill in a 
Maryland suburb of Washington, was 
selected so that two children could 
have plenty of room to run about out 
of doors; so they could shoot at a 
target and throw a ball and ride bi- 
cycles without worrying about city 
traffic. Young Bumble’s tin wagon is 
apt to be sitting by the front door. 
Mildred’s dolls usually decorate a 
broad window seat in the sunny living 
room. 

It is a rented home, but it suits 
them and they are going to keep on 
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living in it. It also has one advantage 
for an official as prominent as Mr. 
Douglas; it has no street number; 
only friends with explicit instructions 
can find it. 

Mrs. Douglas was born in Ohio 
thirty some years ago. When she was 
a child her parents moved to eastern 
Oregon to grow apples at a ranch in 
the mountains. It was a home where 
the children were brought up to obey, 
love, and respect their parents, and 
to this day that home training occa- 
sionally asserts itself in a point of 
view or a habit. 

She went to public schools and to 
the University of Oregon, where she 
joined Alpha Phi sorority, shunned 
English and history, and took every- 
thing available in Latin and math- 
ematics. 

She was on the college tennis and 
basketball teams, she swam, and 
skated. 

It- was at Yakima, Washington, 
where she went to teach Latin in the 
high school, that she met the Yakima 
high school English teacher, William 
Orville Douglas, in the one year their 
teaching’ careers overlapped—1921- 
22. She taught another year in 
Yakima while he went east to study 
law at Columbia under Harlan F. 
Stone, now one of his colleagues on 
the United States Supreme Court. 
When Mr. Douglas came back for her 
in 1923, she married him and went 
east too. They rented a home in Ber- 
nardsville, New Jersey, and Mrs. 
Douglas taught Latin there to fatten 
the family income. When her husband 
was graduated from Columbia and 
began teaching there they moved to 
Pelham Manor, New York, and again 
she looked for a teaching job and 
found one. 

Finally, in 1928, came Mr. Doug- 
las’s accidental meeting with Robert 
M. Hutchins, then Dean of Law at 
Yale, an invitation to join the Yale 
law faculty, and a move to New 
Haven. The two children were born 
at New Haven. There was one period, 
while they were small, when she got 
restless and took a part-time teaching 
job in a private school, but that was 
the end of that. 

It was at New Haven that Mrs. 
Douglas became expert at badminton. 
She can beat her husband at the game 
but only because he doesn’t work 
much at it, she says. Golf she will 
have none of, but she plans to take 
lessons this summer to improve her 
tennis. A 
(Continued on page 64) 


Poland in a Nutcracker 


A victim of geography, Poland fears she would be 


crushed in any war involving Germany and Russia 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


HANKS to adroit bargaining 

with Great Britain and 

France, Poland for the time 
being may have managed to jump out 
of the frying pan without actually 
landing in the fire. How long she can 
continue to keep free of the flames, 
however, is a question over whose 
answer the Poles themselves are none 
too sanguine. For, long before the 
world ever heard of Nazi aggression, 
Poland was—and she still is—a vic- 
tim of geography. She is the unlucky 
wedge separating the land of the 
swastika from the land of the ham- 
mer and sickle. And should one of 
them decide to move against the 
other, the wedge—if not destroyed 
altogether—probably would be badly 
dented. 

Thus Poland’s fate is bound up in 
the future relations of Germany and 
Russia. Ever since it became obvious 
several years ago that the ideological 
conflict between Nazi-ism and Com- 
munism might develop into military 
conflict, Poland has been attempting 
to play off one against the other. The 
longer she could delay the clash, the 
greater the possibility of cementing 
an alliance with Western powers to 
whom a self-governing Poland would 
be a decided advantage. 

Until a few weeks ago, Poland 
stretched her diplomatic smile so that 
it could be seen by both Germany on 
the west and Russia on the east. Now 
that she has obtained assurances of 
protection from John Bull—following 
Foreign Minister Beck’s visit to Lon- 
don a few weeks ago—she can afford 
to allow the side of her smile facing 
Germany to relax. For Germany is 
Poland’s main worry at. the moment. 
If Hitler is to realize his ambition of 
dominating Europe, he knows he 
must reduce Poland to a position of 
dependence or wipe it out altogether. 
. So long as a strong military power 
exists on Germany’s eastern border, 
he knows he cannot be free to domi- 
nate Central Europe. Rightly, he re- 
gards Poland as an obstruction to his 
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dreams of a twentieth century Nazi 
Empire. 

This is why Poland is inwardly 
jubilant today over England’s realiza- 
tion—however belated—that her pol- 
icy of appeasement toward Germany 
served to whet instead of dull Hitler’s 
territorial appetite; that Poland’s 
independence must. be guaranteed 
against further German aggression. 

And yet Poland’s worries did not 
end entirely with the recent agree- 
ment with Great Britain, to which 
France also is committed. For one 
thing, the powder keg that is Central 
Europe might be touched off at any 
minute—accidentally or by design— 
and Poland realizes she may have to 
provide the immediate war locale. 
For another thing—paradoxical as it 
may seem—Poland fears that the sit- 
uation may become completely re- 
versed, that sooner or later Germany 
and Russia will not fight but reach 
an understanding. Their internal 
regimes are becoming increasingly 
similar. Moreover, a strong element 
in each of their armies has favored 
an understanding giving Germany 
access to Russia’s raw materials and 
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providing the Soviet’s industries with 
badly needed German technicians. 

However remote such an “unholy 
alliance” might appear to be, the 
Poles, and the rest of Centra! Europe 
for that matter, do not regard it as 
an impossibility. Should Germany 
and Russia decide to stress their 
similarities instead of their differ- 
ences, Poland’s territory would be as 
insecure as if they went to war. The 
handclasp between two mailed fists, 
with Poland in the center, could crush 
her as effectively as a blow from 
either one. If not crushed, in all like- 
lihood she would at least be parti- 
tioned, without being consulted over 
the exact nature of the division. 

To say, therefore, that Poland’s in- 
dependence and her future—the two 
are inseparable—are uncertain would 
be to exploit understatement to its 
fullest. Moreover, should Poland be- 
come involved in prolonged civil war 
—she nearly did in 1922 and again 
in 1926—her two “neighbors” would 
inevitably and directly intervene. In 
a large measure, then, Poland’s future 
depends upon the skill and the speed 
with which she settles many serious 
internal problems and contributes to 
the unity of the Slavic peoples. In the 
past, Poland’s big mistake was to 
desert the principle of Slavic unity 
—an error for which the Western 
democracies must accept their full 
share of responsibility. But Poland 
now realizes that, her own _ inter- 
ests would be best served by thinking 
in terms of a Slavic united front. 

Ever since the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion of 1917, Poland has regarded the 
existence of Communism in Russia 
a barrier to Slavic unity. But even 
before the revolution, deeply rooted 
differences separated the Pole from 
the Russian, although both are Slavs. 
In 966 the first known Polish ruler, 
Mieszko, accepted Christianity from 
the Czechs mainly to deprive the Ger- 
mans of the excuse that they were 
fighting the Slavs because the Slavs 
were pagan. Poland subsequently be- 





came a Catholic country and wag nur- 
tured on Roman rather than Byzan- 
tine culture. This served to erect a 
lasting barrier against Russia. With 
the possible exception of Ireland, no 
country in Europe today is so com- 
pletely attached to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church as Poland. Yet even 
though Communism—because of its 
anti-religious associations—has wid- 
ened the breach between Poland and 
Russia, the time has now come where 
Poland feels that her practical inter- 
ests would be best served by thinking 
in terms of a Slavic united front: 

From the linguistic—if not the 
anthropological—point of view, the 
Slavs are divided as follows: the 
western group, which includes the 
Poles, Czechs, and Slovaks; the south- 
ern group, which comprises the Slo- 
venes, Serbs, Croats, and Bulgars; 
and the eastern group, which prin- 
cipally consists of the Great Rus- 
sians and the Little Russians or 
Ukrainians. 

The axiom concerning safety in 
numbers may not be infallible but it 
at least indicates to Poland that she 
can hardly afford to ignore the nu- 
merical superiority of Slavs over 
Teutons. Although Greater Germany 
now consists of more than ninety mil- 
lion Germans, the Slavic people, dis- 
tributed through several nations of 
Central Europe, number two hundred 
twenty-six million. Moreover, while 
Nazi Germany’s birthrate is esti- 
mated today at 18.8 per 1,000, the 
birthrate of the Slavs, who are in- 
creasing more rapidly than any other 
people in Europe, is put at 24.9. By 
1960 the population of Europe is ex- 
pected to increase by one hundred 
million, three-quarters of which in- 
crease will be represented by Slavs. 
The Slavs will then constitute more 
than half the population of the con- 
tinent. 

Even if these calculations prove 
correct, Germany, while unifying the 
Germanic elements of Europe into a 
compact aggressive mass, may suc- 
ceed in bringing about sharp Slavic 
disunity in accordance with the policy 
“divide and rule.” Yet historical 
trends do not point in this direction. 
There is ground for the belief that 
biological forces of history are work- 
ing against the expanding influence 
of the German race, that the Nazis’ 
new Drang nach Osten may prove 
little more than an effort to arrest a 
decline. 

Germany—as far back as the Teu- 
tonic knights—has almost contin- 
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uously pursued an anti-Slavic policy, 
feeling that the Slavs were a stum- 
bling-block to her ambitions of a 
European empire. When these ambi- 
tions burst into bloom with the advent 
of the Nazis, Poland—Central Eu- 
rope’s largest Slav state—was high 
on Hitler’s blacklist. 

This fact was not lost upon the 
Poles who had no illusions about the 
Nazi menace to their safety. When, 
therefore, in 1934, they were given 
an opportunity to sign a ten-year 
truce with Hitler, they lost no time 
in doing so. 

Up to the final destruction of 
Czecho-Slovakia on March 15, Poland 
was disposed to regard this pact—in 
part at least—as the best assurance 
she could get in the way of territorial 
protection. The results of Munich had 
convinced the Polish Foreign Minis- 
ter, Josef Beck, that England and 
France were reluctant to align them- 
selves into an anti-Hitler bloc which 
Poland might join, and might not be 
trusted in the role of protector. 

But all this was changed with the 
Nazi occupation of all Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. When Hitler marched into 
Prague he demonstrated to Poland— 
and the rest of the world—that Nazi 


pacts and promises, if not alto- 
gether meaningless, were not to be 
counted upon. The Czech absorption 
convinced England and France that 
they had been blatantly duped by 
Hitler; that his wailings for protec- 
tion for German minorities were 
merely a verbal smoke screen for his 
churning, land-eating swastika; that 
Der Fuehrer would gobble up non- 
German territory, and that their pol- 
icy of “appeasement” would have to 
be changed to “opposement.” 
England’s turn-about meant that 
any assurances she might make to 
countries in the path of German 
aggression would have to be stated 
in terms from which there was no 
turning back. Remembering what had 
happened to Czecho-Slovakia, nations 
in Central Europe would be skeptical 
of British proffers of protection. That 
is why Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain a few weeks ago found him- 
self forced to offer Poland—believed 
to be next in the German march east- 
ward—stronger and more unqualified 
promises of military protection than 
Britain ever before had given a Cen- 
tral European nation. When Foreign 
Minister Beck returned to Warsaw 
from his brief trip to Downing 
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Street, he carried with him an un- 
equivocal British guarantee that any 
molestation of Poland’s frontiers 
would find His Majesty’s forces on 
the side of the Poles. 

Germany’s reaction to the Anglo- 
Polish agreement was to belittle its 
practical application. The Nazis, how- 
ever, were strongly resentful—more 
so of Chamberlain than of Beck—and 








intensified by the economic struggle 
for survival of the Polish people—a 
struggle more serious than that in 
any other European nation. Poland’s 
economic plight arises out of her in- 
ability to feed her rapidly increasing 
population. Since the World War the 
population of Poland increased from 
twenty-six million six hundred sixty- 
four thousand (1920) to about thirty- 








Poland’s Foreign Minister Beck, who has courted every important capital in 
Europe, is shown inspecting Italian cadets on his visit to Rome last year. 


used the pact to stimulate their now 
intensive campaign against what they 
call “encirclement.” Unable to see the 
beam in their own eyes, they accused 
Poland of acting contrary to the 
spirit of the 1934 pact. 

. For the moment, at any rate Hitler 
appears. to have postponed a decision 
with respect to the Ukraine, roughly 
one-third of which is located in Po- 
land, ‘the remainder in the Soviet 
Union. He has permitted the center 
of suspense to shift to the Mediter- 
ranean, where Mussolini, his axis 
partner, is testing his muscles. The 
Ukrainian problem is bound to grow 
in. importance, however, not only be- 
cause of Germany but because of the 
Ukrainians themselves. While the 
Ukrainian movement in the nine- 
teenth century was largely the work 
of a handful of intellectuals, the 
spirit of nationalism is now taking 
hold of the Ukrainian masses, already 
resentful because Poland has done 
little to overcome their poverty. It is 
not unnatural to believe that the 
Ukrainian nationalist movement— 
like the American Revolution—would 
accept foreign support whenever and 
wherever it came. 

Ukrainians number five million and 
constitute Poland’s largest minority. 
The Germans in Poland number seven 
hundred fifty thousand, the White 
Russians one million five hundred 
thousand. This minority problem is 





three and one-half million (1938)—a 
jump of eight millions, or about four 
hundred forty-four thousand a year. 
No other European country can 
match it. To judge from the way her 
population curve is skyrocketing, 
Poland should have forty million in- 
habitants by 1950. 

If Poland’s resources were ade- 
quately developed, she might be able 
to support her present population; 
the density of population is only 
eighty-nine per square kilometer, less 
than half that of Britain. But unlike 
Britain, Poland. has an agricultural 
and not an industrial economy. She 
not only does not grow enough for her 
needs; she is unable to convert raw 
materials into basic commodities. 

The Polish peasant’s diet is neither 
balanced nor substantial. It consists 
largely of rye and potatoes. When 
times are bad he grows more potatoes 
to keep him alive, and less rye or 
wheat. During the depression, wheat 
was almost a luxury. So that although 
the peasant can manage to avoid 
starvation, his purchasing power is 
almost negligible. I have heard it said 
that during the depression a peasant 
would split a match four or five 
times, and in order to save salt would 
use the same water over and over 
again to boil potatoes. At night the 
typical peasant village is without 
lights with the possible exception of 
a shop or police station. 








Current History 


Even at this low level of existence, 
Poland has a surplus peasant. popula- 
tion of between six and nine million, 
One writer who visited the country- 
side says: 

“At the end of each winter, cattle 
are reduced to moving skeletons. 
Horses—having exhausted their win- 
ter supply of fodder—are propped up 
in their stalls in the hope that spring 
may arrive in time for them to be 
carried to the pastures before death 
releases them from their sufferings, 

“The peasants themselves are often 
in little better plight, mere skeletons 
wracked with fever and malaria. 
Their clothes are skins and rags, and 
their foot-coverings are bark cut 
from trees.” 

Even if, as some Poles insist, this 
is an exaggeration, the depressed 
standard of living of the peasants in 
many parts of the country is difficult 
for most Westerners—and especially 
Americans—to comprehend. 

Polish agriculture is largely de- 
voted to cereals, with livestock—par- 
ticularly hogs—occupying second 
place. Poland produces 14 per cent of 
the world’s output of rye, ranking 
third after Russia and Germany. It 
produces 15 per cent of the world’s 
potatoes, and is the fifth largest pro- 
ducer of oats. Next to Russia, Poland 
leads the world in the production of 
flax. It is one of the five largest pro- 
ducers of pigs, and has great quanti- 
ties of cattle, horses, and sheep. 

Confronted by an _ agricultural 
crisis arising from the drop in world 
prices, Polish authorities—unlike the 
United States under the A.A.A.—did 
not limit production to raise internal 
prices. Instead, they extended high 
protection to domestic agriculture 
while subsidizing exports. 

Since 1928, high tariffs have pro- 
tected the Polish peasant from grain 
grown in neighboring countries. The 
Polish government has also reduced 
the agricultural debt burden by pro- 
viding a form of debt moratorium, 
and by reducing interest rates—a 
measure benefiting the large estate- 
owners more than the peasant. 

Polish peasants went heavily into 
debt during the boom period, pur- 
chasing fertilizers and agricultural 
machinery, thereby increasing costs 
of production. The government’s ef- 
forts to reduce the interest rate dur- 
ing the depression consequently 
failed to accomplish the desired re- 
sult. 

Today a fully mortgaged peasant 
farm has to meet charges equivalent 
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to about one-third of its productive 
capacity. Very few of these farms are 
able to avail themselves of long-term 
mortgages, the cheapest form of 
credit, with the result that actual 
charges borne by peasant farms may 
be even higher. Despite attempts at 
debt reduction, one recent survey of 
2,400 farms indicates that, as com- 
pared with 1932, indebtedness on 
farms of more than 124 acres in- 
creased by about 5 per cent, whereas 
on smaller farms it had increased 9 
per cent. In 1936 a medium-sized 
farm in Poland was worth less than 
half its 1929 price. 

The government, in addition, has 
granted credits for withholding crops, 
in an effort to relieve peasants of the 
necessity of selling their grain at 
distress prices during the most un- 
favorable season of the year. In order 
to stabilize prices on an annual basis, 
the State Grain Company began pur- 
chasing grain as early as 1930-31. 
Farmers were encouraged to store 
grain on their farms until the spring 
months. Grain acquired by the State 
Grain Company was sold or exported 
at current prices. When world prices 
increased in 1936, the Polish govern- 
ment reduced its purchases but con- 
tinued to make loans on stored grain. 
The government now plans to erect 
grain elevators at Gdynia and else- 
where, which may exercise an influ- 
ence on the grain trade. The alcohol 
monopoly uses surplus grain in the 
manufacture of alcohol; and the gov- 
ernment fixes the extraction ratio for 
the milling of flour in order to con- 
serve grain for export. 

Moreover, when crops are good the 
government encourages exports by a 
system of export premiums, or re- 
payment of export duties. Whether 
an export premium is granted de- 
pends on the price quoted for the 
commodity concerned in a given for- 
eign market. To discourage certain 
agricultural exports, Poland has im- 
posed heavy export, taxes. 

Poland suffered from a drought in 
1987 which led the government to 
abolish bonuses, except on barley, 
from March 15, and in April the ex- 
port of grain was prohibited except 
by permit. Grain exports for 1937 
dropped to 354,000 tons, in compari- 
son with 1,076,000 tons for the pre- 
Vious year. These export subsidies 
are intended, first, to check the fall 
of internal prices and, second, to 
Meet foreign subsidies. 

The government operates on 
an extremely low level, proportion- 
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ately lower than any other country in 
Central Europe. It cannot afford to do 
otherwise. The war threat has forced 
it to neglect public education and 
public works in favor of a large mili- 
tary budget. Half of Poland’s ex- 
penditures are for military purposes. 
Among the losers are three million 
children from six to twenty, mostly 
in the agricultural areas, who have 
no educational facilities whatever. 
Official statistics indicate that 23 per 
cent of the population is illiterate, 
but there is good reason to believe 
that it is nearer 50 per cent..- 

The huge increase of population 
adds to the government’s economic 
worries but it enables Poland to 
boast thirty-five divisions under arms 
and five and one-half million Poles of 
military age—about the same num- 
ber as in France. 

Domestically, Poland’s chief prob- 
lems are over-population, lack of in- 
dustrial development, agrarian re- 
form, and minorities. It is faced at 
home, moreover, with the problem of 
establishing a government which will 
command the’ confidence of the ma- 
jority of its people. But the biggest 
worry of all is not domestic; it is the 
existence on its two main borders of 
two giant, totalitarian states. 

In the American sense Poland is 
not a democracy, but neither is it a 
totalitarian state. The Polish spirit 
is Catholic and individualistic. It will 
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resist the ideology of the totalitarian 
powers provided the democracies give 
it proper support. If the United 
States wishes to strengthen Western 
civilization without becoming in- 
volved in foreign entanglements, and 
if it desires to advance its own eco- 
nomic interests, it will lose no time 
in improving—for there is room for 
a great deal of improvement—its 
relations with Poland. 
Before the depression, Poland sent: 
large numbers of immigrants to the 
United States, and had liberal access 
to our capital market. Today, how- 
ever, few Polish immigrants enter 
the country, and foreign lending has 
long since been suspended. At the 
same time, Poland enjoys the unique 
distinction of having expanded its 
exports to the United States fourfold 
since 1929. Its sales to America in- 
creased from $4,853,000 in 1929 to 
$19,568,000 in 1937. Our exports to 
Poland, however, fell off about $10,- 
000,000 during the same period. 
Within recent years the relations 
between Poland and the United States 
have lacked the warmth which existed 
when the Poles were fighting for in- 
dependence. But it is distinctly in our 
own interests at least to see what we 
can do towards promoting good will 
between Poland and this country, if 
only because Poland may prove the 
key to Europe, and therefore, to the 
peace of Europe—and the world. 


Rumania Yielding to 
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Rumania drew Bukovina, Tran- 
sylvania and East Banat from 
Hungary, Bessarabia from Russia, 
in the Post-War apportionment, v 
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HAT the fall of Austria would lead to the break- 
down of Czecho-Slovakia was to be foreseen. What 
was not so clearly recognized, however, was the 

fact that, as a direct result of Czecho-Slovakia’s sub- 

jugation, the other major Danubian States—Yugoslavia, 

Hungary and Rumania—would immediately fall within 

the range of the German orbit. 

King Carol was, and is, only too well aware of 
Rumania’s dangerous position. Whatever else may be 
said of him, in the light of his youthful escapades, one 
thing remains clear. He has tried his utmost to protect 
and save his country from collapse under Nazi pressure, 
without any great show of co-operation from the Euro- 
pean democracies. It is not his fault that today Rumania 
occupies an extremely dubious position, emphasized on 
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the one hand by the Rumanian-Polish Alliance, and on 
the other by the German-Rumanian Treaty. There is 
further precariousness in the fact that Rumania is an 
equally important pawn in the plans of the Nazi and the 
anti-Nazi groups. While Germany’s diplomatic and eco- 
nomic agents are busy forging a ring around Rumania, 
the German press is loud in its protests that England is 
up to the old pre-War strategy of again attempting to 
encircle the Reich, using Rumania as an important link. 

In the light of a future war that many observers 
believe inevitable, Germany’s need for Rumania’s oil, 
mineral wealth and wheat grows daily more imperative. 
And with Italy now threatening Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey from newly-annexed Albania, it would appear 
that the days of Rumania’s independence are not only 
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humbered, but that they can almost be counted. 

To a large extent, Germany in actuality already domi- 
hates Rumania, although not to that full degree that she 
feels her “destiny” (or, to be more exact, her economic 
future) demands of her. 

In March, Dr. Helmuth Wohlthat, chief of the Reich 
Balkan Economic Mission, “negotiated” a series of com- 
mercial agreements with the Bucharest Government, 
ending in the German-Rumanian Treaty. Later the Wil- 
hemstrasse voiced pained surprise that foreign corre- 
‘pondents could believe that Germany had prefaced these 

Negotiations” with a drastic ultimatum. But that this 
Was fact and not speculation was evidenced, among other 
‘igns; by the massing of more than 500,000 Rumanian 
troops on the frontiers of that Balkan kingdom just 


before Bucharest was compelled to sign. King Carol 
withdrew them after a piece of face-saving buffoonery 
in which he took the position that, while Rumania wanted 
closer economic collaboration with Germany, it must be 
predicated on “mutual respect as the first condition of 
friendship.” It is more probable, however, that England’s 
typically ‘“‘aloof” position at that period of Chamberlain’s 
appeasement policy prompted Carol’s withdrawal. 

In large measure, Germany controls the trade-routes 
to Rumania, and through privately-invested capital exer- 
cises a considerable jurisdiction over roads and railroad 
lines within the kingdom. Indeed, German strategic roads 
are being extended, octopus-wise, throughout the Danube 
Basin. It is in the cards that Yugoslavia will soon be 
traversed by a German road, and that Italy and the 
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Reich will soon find another common 

frontier in that Balkan kingdom. 
But domination of Rumania’s 

trade routes, the outlets on which she 


depends for her sale of oil and agri- 
cultural products abroad, is not 
enough for Berlin. For it must be 
remembered that, although Germany 
today has her claws on the lion’s share 
of Rumanian oil, that oil will not flow 
forever. At the current rate of pro- 
duction—6,600,000 tons in 1938—the 
nation’s reserves are not expected to 
endure more than another twelve 
years. So far as Rumania is con- 
cerned, Hitler’s larger plan in the 
drive-to-the-east is to de-industrialize 
Rumania completely, make of her 
again an exclusively agricultural na- 
tion. Thus Germany would find a 
market in annexed Rumania for her 
manufactured goods, and in turn 
would take wheat and maize. 

Germany can exercise the gentle 
art of acquisitive diplomacy far less 
dangerously against Rumania than 
against the Russian Ukraine, the 
other great wheat bowl in Europe 
which Hitler covets. Here again Ger- 
many has no choice, at least for the 
moment. And for the Reich, literally 
every moment counts. 

On the other hand, it is true that 
Britain, however belatedly, has now 
held out a hand to Bucharest, as she 
has to Greece and Turkey, offering 
a unilateral guarantee of Rumania’s 
independence. It might be thought, 
at least on the basis of surface facts, 
that Rumania would grab at this 
guarantee as at the proverbial straw. 
One asks, what has Rumania to lose? 
To stave off complete domination of 
her resources by Germany, why won’t 
she gratefully accept Chamberlain’s 
feverishly proffered alliance, partic- 
ularly since there are no strings at- 
tached ? 


; = are a number of good and 
sufficient reasons why today Ruma- 
nia is not displaying unseemly joy 
over Mr. Chamberlain’s kindly and 
well-meaning overtures. One is that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s overtures to 
Czecho-Slovakia resulted in the disap- 
pearance of that State, almost over- 
night. Another reason why Bucharest 


fused to pay taxes, Still another is 
that Mr. Chamberlain gave King 
Carol a frigid reception last Au- 
tumn when the Rumanian monarch, 
alarmed over Hitler’s peregrinations 
in Europe, went a-begging to London 
for substantial amounts of cash to 
bolster his defenses (for the first 
time then, after the rape of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania’s frontiers abutted 
uncomfortably on Germany). 

A fourth counter by Bucharest 
statesmen is: why should we sign an 
alliance with a militarily remote 
Britain, when we have just re- 
strengthened our military alliance 
with our neighbor Poland, who is of 
much more value to us than the pro- 
verbially perfidious Albion? For an- 
other thing, we don’t want to offend 
touchy Bulgaria to the south of us, 
from whom we annexed the granary 
of Dobrudja in 1913. Finally, sixty 
per cent of our foreign trade is with 
Germany; any time we step out of 
line, she can starve us into sub- 
mission. 

Apart from questions of trade ad- 
vantages, Rumania is in somewhat a 
defensive position with respect to 
what she obtained at Versailles. 
Although whipped by Germany early 
in the World War, after Versailles 
Rumania re-acquired Bessarabia 
(17,151 square miles) from Russia, 
and from the defunct Austro-Hun- 


.garian Empire (or virtually today’s 


Greater Germany) she _ obtained 
Transylvania (23,792 square miles), 
Bukovina (4,032 square miles), part 
of Crisana and Maramuresh (8,566 
square miles) and the Banat (7,102 
square miles)—an enormously rich 
haul that totals 50,643 square miles, 
or a territory not much smaller or 
less rich than the state of Iowa. In- 
telligent Rumanians are fully aware 
of the growing world conviction the 
past decade that the gentlemen of 


Versailles could have performed their 


task more equitably, and that she, 
Rumania, profited enormously. 

Still another element that enters 
into Rumania’s marked disinclination 
to alienate Germany, however much 
she fears the Reich. It is this: There 
are 800,000 Germans in the country, 
and Hitler has perfected a political 
device by which he is able to make it 


aptitude for diplomacy, they have g 
special genius as agents-provocg. 
teurs. If Rumania does not show her. 
self amenable to permitting Hitler ty 
drive through her southeasterly to 
the Black Sea, to Turkey and the 
Dardanelles, to dominate her trade, 
control her wealth and guide her for. 
eign policy, inevitably German na. 
tionals within the country will de. 
clare themselves “suffering” fearfy| 
persecution, as did the Sudetens, 


Mone than half of Rumania’s popu. 
lation of 20,000,000 is comprised of 
minorities—heterogeneous “islands” 
of Bulgars, Hungarians, Greeks, 
Ukrainians, Turks and Jews, among 
whom Germany would have no dif- 
ficulty arousing dissension and a 
degree of strife that, conveniently 
enough, would necessitate the pre- 
cautionary extension of Nazi author- 
ity over the kingdom. 

Despite the fate of Czecho-Slova- 
kia, responsible Rumanians place 
more than a little faith in Germany’s 
readiness to guarantee her territorial 
integrity if Bucharest will grant the 
Reich the trade concessions demanded 
last March, and will return to a pure- 
ly agricultural economy. At least, she 
has more confidence in Germany’s 
promise than in the frantically of- 
fered pledge from England. In the 
last three years, Rumania has shown 
a greater disposition to grant conces- 
sions to German nationals than has 
either Hungary or Yugoslavia. That 
disposition doubtless springs from 
fright, but it has all the pitfalls of 
any “policy of appeasement.” For 
example, while Germans have only 
two newspapers in Yugoslavia, and 
none whatever in Hungary, they have 
scores in Rumania. The Nazi Fuehrer 
in Rumania, one Herr Fritz Fabri- 
tius, encountered no difficulties when 
he demanded full liberty to set up his 
political organization. The present 
Government has seemed to accept 
with a degree of fatalism or defeat- 
ism the activities of Nazi borers 
from-within. That attitude was no 
apparent until after the Munich 
Agreement, when the nation’s leaders 
decided realistically that hope of aid 
from the Western democracies Ww 
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chimerical. Accordingly, it is scarcely 
unfair to state that if Britain and 
France are puzzled or apprehensive 
over Rumania’s reluctance to dis 
avow her growing tutelage to Gel 
many, economical and political, they 
have only themselves to blame. 


officials feel there is something spe- 
cious about the solicitude of Downing 
Street is the fact that about one-half 
of the capital invested in Rumanian 
oil is controlled by Royal Dutch Shell, 
i.e., controlled by Anglo-Dutch com- 
bines, which have consistently re- 


appear, in a few hours, that his sub- 
jects abroad are suffering incredible 
torture and persecution in any coun- 
try he craves. It was thus with 
Czecho-Slovakia, with Austria, more 
recently with Memel Territory. If the 
Germans have never shown any great 
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APAN—psychologically and stra- 
tegically, at least—is prepared 
for a military effort of far 
greater proportions than her present 
war in China. An all-embracing Na- 
tional Mobilization Act permits the 
Government to take over virtually 
all private resources for war pur- 
poses. Labor and capital have been 
increasingly conscripted for the needs 
of a war economy. The people, who 
have. yet to feel the stunning sting 
of.ultra-modern warfare—the cam- 
paign in China has been a one-way 
war—have been carefully nursed 
with propaganda dramatizing Jap- 
an’s “duty” in Asia. 

How, then, would a European war 
affect Japan’s campaign in China? 
Very likely it would encourage her 
to carry out her stated aim of “Asia 
for the Asiatics.” 

With more than a million armed 
men, holding far-flung lines extend- 
ing. from the Amur River facing 
Soviet Siberia to the Hainan Island 
inthe extreme south of China, Japan 
isin fact. poised for a spring. With 
European powers engaged in war, 
and therefore virtually impotent as 
a.immediate threat to further Japa- 
hese:expansion, Japan may feel that 
the fateful hour has come. 

Thus Europe may be the wind 
behind the whistle that will send 
Janan’s army “over the top.” Even 
ifa European war should not follow 
Germany’s march eastward, Japan is 
teady and perhaps eager to strike 
out against Siberia. 

Inthe absence of a European con- 
lagration, she would not be disposed 
omake an attempt on foreign con- 
‘ssions in China. On the other hand, 
{Germany and Italy should become 
involved with Great Britain and 
France over colonial and Mediter- 
fahean issues, Japan would be tempt- 
«to claim her share of the prospec- 
We spoils by grabbing as . many 
Pies as she can, including British. 
Hong Kong and other colonies within 
Japanese naval range. 









































Japan Poised to Spring 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


ILLIAM HENRY CHAMBER- 

LIN, after more than a dozen 
years of almost uninterrupted 
service as foreign correspondent 
for the Christian Science Moni-'' 
tor in Moscow and Tokyo, re- 
turned to the United States a 
few weeks ago. But his stay here 
is being cut short; he is being 
sent back to the “front” again. 
This time it is Paris, where he 
will head the Monitor’s foreign 
office. 

Chamberlin, who has also been 
-Current History’s Far Eastern 
correspondent, is best known as 
an author for his definitive 
study, The Russian Revolution. 
He has also written Russia’s Iron 
Age, Japan Over Asia and Col- 
lectivism, A False Utopia. 





That Japan might not abruptly 
cease her campaign in China with 
the subjugation of the Central Chi- 
nese government should not occasion 
surprise. Long before the outbreak of 
the present war it was an open secret 
that there were .two competing ex- 
pansionist tendencies in Japan: one 
supported by the Army, the other by 
the Navy, or at least by the Navy’s 
more adventurous representatives. | 

The Army has always looked north- 
ward, toward Manchukuo, North 
China, ultimately Siberia. The Navy 
has its eyes fixed on the mainland and 
the island regions of the South Paci- 
fic, on the Dutch East Indies, Malaya 
and Indo-China, with their wealth in 
rubber, tin, oil, iron and tropical 
products. 

The Army got a running start for 
its own program when it seized Man- 
churia in 1931. This running start 
grew into a mad dash with its present 
war in China—for which the Army 
also is responsible. Its first accom- 
plishment has been the fastening of 
its grip on North China, at least on 
its main towns and railways. Espe- 
cially important, from the. strategic 
standpoint, has been the occupation 
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Nippon will lose no time in chasing the West 
out of the East if Europe’s hands are tied 


of the railway running northwest 
from Peking to Paotow in Inner Mon- 
golia. This cleared the ground for 
the Japanese command to concentrate 
troops and supplies quickly at any 
point menaced by a southward thrust 
from Outer Mongolia, dominated by 
the Soviet Union. 

The Navy, not to be outshone, took 
over the spotlight when its ships put 
in at Shanghai and dominated the 
first ten days of fighting, in August, 
1937. Naval airplanes, with air- 
dromes on Formosa, carried out most 
of the raids on Chinese cities and 
railways (the Army’s planes largely 
held in reserve for possible use 
against the Soviet Union). And the 
Navy swept Chinese shipping from 
the seas and played a leading part 
in the occupation of Canton and 
Hainan, of such ports as Tsingtao 
and Amoy, and in operations along 
the Yangtse River. 

Thus Japan has prepared the 
ground for a spring in either of two. 
directions: toward the north, against 
the Soviet Union, or toward the south, 
regions where British and French in- 
terests predominate. Which of these 
lines of advance is the more probable? 

Anti-Soviet. feeling in Japan is al- 
most universal. There are still rela- 
tively moderate groups, however, 
which believe that Japan can achieve 
its objectives in China without com- 
ing to an open breach with the 
western powers. Most Japanese troop 
movements recently have been north- 
ward rather than southward. Man- 
chukuo, for example, has become a 
theater of preparation for war 
against the Soviet Union. A glance 
at a railway map of that country 
shows three lines pointing arrow-like 
toward the Soviet Maritime Province, 
whose military and naval center is at 
Vladivostok. Two of these lines, one 
north of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, and a smaller one south of it, 
have been built since the establish- 
ment.of Manchukuo in 1932. Another 
railway constructed since then runs 
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up to the Soviet border at Heiho, on 


the Amur River. A line from Chang- 
teh to Dolonor, on the border of Inner 


Mongolia, is being secretly hastened 


to completion. This line would facili- 
tate operations against Outer Mon- 


golia. 


The Kwantung Army, Japan’s force 


occupying Manchukuo, has. been 


greatly reinforced since the outbreak 


of the war in China, which will be 
two years old this July. Its present 
strength is probably in 
200,000; it could be quickly strength- 
ened further from garrisons in North 
China, Korea and Japan itself. 

A small-scale war rehearsal took 
place last summer, when Soviet and 
Japanese troops fought for almost 
two weeks over the possession of the 
disputed height of Changkufeng, 
near the point where Japan, Siberia 
and Korea come together. Although 
the Japanese held the crest of the 
height until the termination of the 
fighting last August, they subse- 
quently evacuated the entire region, 
as their position was made untenable 
by a flood of the Tumen River, in 
their rear. 

Each side admitted hundreds of 
casualties and attributed thousands 
to the enemy. There were similar 
discrepancies concerning the results 
of the conflict. A pamphlet. entitled 
“How We Beat the Japanese Samu- 


rai” has been published in the Soviet. 


Union. But Japanese officers with 
whom the writer has talked maintain 
that Soviet tanks showed up badly, 
that the marksmanship of Soviet 
aviators was erratic, and that Red 
infantry displayed little fighting 
spirit. 

About the only fact which emerged 
from the little war was that neither 
side desired a big one. The Japanese 
Army exercised notable self-restraint 
in not taking to the air even after 
Soviet airplanes bombed Japanese 
territory in Korea. Had the Soviet 
Government desired to fight Japan 
to a finish it could have scarcely 
found a better opportunity, since 
large Japanese forces at that time 
were engaged far away in the interior 
of China. This opportunity was de- 
liberately put aside. For the last three 
years June has been the month in 
pitched fighting has taken 


which 
place between Japanese and Soviet 
forces. 

Should war break out between 


Japan and the Soviet Union, the 
heights around Changkufeng would 
witness some of the first fighting. 


excess of 


Last summer’s skirmishing disclosed 


to the Japanese the disconcerting fact 


that one of their new railway lines, 
from North Korea to Manchukuo, is 
under the fire of Soviet batteries at 
Changkufeng. The Soviet command 
is equally unwilling to see Japan in 
possession of Changkufeng, because 
this height commands a view over 
Possiet Bay with its Soviet sub- 
marine base. 

Japan’s Kwantung Army has con- 


structed an elaborate system of de- 
fenses along the line of the Hsingan 
Mountains, in western Manchukuo. 
This may suggest an intention to 
remain on the defensive in this part 
of the front during the first phase of 
the war, concentrating upon a com- 
bined land, sea and air attack on 
Vladivostok. 

But Japan has not been alone in 
making strenuous preparations for 
war. The former Soviet Far Eastern 
Army, split into two separate armies 
since the removal from command of 
Marshal Bluecher, is undoubtedly 
larger than the Kwantung Army, 
although some estimates of its size 
and equipment are exaggerated. It is 
largely composed of picked troops 
(Japan has also made a practice of 
sending its best troops and war ma- 
terial to Manchukuo, rather than to 
China) and is well supplied with 
tanks and planes. Steel and concrete 
fortifications have been erected at 
vulnerable points along the Siberian 
frontier. A flotilla of submarines has 
been established in Far Eastern 
waters. The Trans-Siberian Railway 
has been double-tracked and a sec- 
ondary line is being built several hun- 
dred miles to the north. The develop- 
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ment of heavy industries in Manch 
kuo, capable of serving war needs j 
to some extent paralleled in Siberi 
although the Russians are under th 
disadvantage of working in a coy, 
try that is industrially undevelopgj 
Supplies must be brought over yay 
distances. 

Despite these threatening prepary 
tions, punctuated by frequent borde 
“incidents,” the Soviet Union anj 
Japan have steered clear of outrigh 
war. Are hostilities inevitable in th 
measurably near future? A_ badly 
festering spot (temporaril 
solved by the recent agreement) j 
the long-standing fisheries disput 
between the two nations. When Japa 
and the Soviet Union resumed dip 
lomatic relations at the end of 1995 
it was agreed that Japan should con: 
tinue to enjoy the fishing rights jy 
Soviet Far Eastern waters whieh 
were confirmed by the Portsmout) 
Treaty of 1905 which ended th: 
Russo-Japanese War. The annual con 
clusion of a fisheries convention ti 
determine the conditions of exerci. 
ing these rights has been accon: 
panied by more friction and bickering 
as political relations between Japa 
and the Soviet Union have becom¢ 
more strained. The Soviet Govern 


sore 


ment last year announced its inter 


tion to withdraw forty lots from 
Japanese operation “for strategic 
reasons” and to reintroduce a system 
of auction bidding for a large nun- 
ber of others. 

The auction system has led to many 
difficulties in the past because there 
could be no genuine equality of oppor: 
tunity when one of the bidders was 


the Soviet state, sole proprietor of] 


the Russian fishing companies. Since 
1932 the auction system has _ beet 
largely replaced by a so-called “sta 
bilized lots” arrangement, undef 
which Japanese fishing companies 
were allotted a specified number of 
fishing grounds without bidding. The 
Japanese Foreign Office has asserted 
that 80 per cent of the Japanese fish- 
ing interests in Soviet waters would 
be destroyed if the Soviet proposal! 
were carried out. There have bet! 
defiant declarations on the Japanese 
side that fishing would proceed # 
usual, and equally uncompromisilf 
warnings about the grave cons 
quences which would follow such 4 
course of action from Foreign Cot 
missar Maxim Litvinov. 

The Soviet Government seems ! 
assume that Japan is much too * 
volved in China to take any seri! 
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isks in defense of its fishing rights. 
While the course of Soviet. policy in 
«ent years does not indicate a dis- 
sition to attack Japan directly, 
here is an evident desire to terminate 
|| Japanese enterprises which are 
erating in Soviet territory. This 
plies to the oil and coal concessions 
» North Sakhalin, as well as to the 
sheries. 

Precise terms of the fisheries con- 
wntion Which has just been signed 
Mave been differently reported from 
foscow and from Tokyo, What seems 
ertain is that each side receded from 
Ws original extreme position. Japan 
greed to relinquish some lots, al- 
hough not all the forty which the 
oviet Government had demanded, 
nd consented to pay an increase of 
)per cent in royalties. It was appar- 
ntly agreed that the auction system 
ould operate in a manner not detri- 
ental to Japanese interests. 

The fisheries question would have 
meen a pretext rather than a cause of 
var, It is not sufficiently important 


‘iff@o bring on a war which one or both 


ides do not desire. Its settlement at 
he moment when western powers, 
ather than the Soviet Union, were 
aking the lead in trying to stop Hit- 
‘mers drive to the East may be an 


M@/ndication that Japan’s immediate ex- 


ectations are directed against Brit- 
sh and French possessions rather 
han against the Soviet Union. How- 
‘Byer, should the latter become actively 
nvolved in a European war, Japan 


YM@probably would find another excuse 


or beginning hostilities in the Far 
ast, 

So much for Japan’s advance prep- 
@rations and for the general outlook 
i the field of expansion which has 
ng been favored by the Japanese 
Army, 


EANWHILE, the route to the 
south, the Navy’s favorite, has not 
been neglected. It has long been axi- 
matic that. Great Britain, with its 
ulvanced outpost of empire at Hong 
Kong and its rich colony of Malaya, 
tnd France, with its large chunk of 
Indo-China, would resent Japanese 
Intrusion into South China. Fear that 
this resentment, if challenged, might 
‘sume military form restrained 
pan from launching a direct attack 
m Canton for more than a year after 
he beginning of the war with China. 
it Wag galling for the Japanese Army 
and Navy to see foreign ships, loaded 
ith munitions, discharging their 


oe? 
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Arrow points to the Spratly Islands, recently seized by Japan from France. 


cargoes at Hong Kong for reship- 
ment to Canton and the Chinese in- 
terior, yet Japanese counter-activity 
was restricted to air attacks on Can- 


ton and the railways which link it 


with Hong Kong and Hankow, These 
bombings killed thousands of people 
but they did not check the inflow of 
munitions. A bright spot in Chinese 
conduct has been the courage and 
speed of the railway workers in re- 
pairing damage and keeping lines 
open despite constant threat of new 
bombings. 

But, as had happened before and 
may happen again, Europe’s dissen- 
sion was Japan’s opportunity. By the 
early autumn of 1938 the storm 
signals over Europe were so ominous 
that Japan considered it safe to fit 
out an expedition against Canton. 
Had war broken out over Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, this force might have attempt- 


ed to rush the defenses of Hong Kong. 

War did not come. But the terms 
of the Munich settlement convinced 
Japan that Britain was too weak in 
Europe to pursue a strong policy in 
the Orient. When Europe slid into 
another crisis over Czecho-Slovakia 
last March, followed by frantic 
scrambling in the ensuing weeks on 
the part of Great Britain and France 
for an anti-Hitler bloc, Japan took 
advantage of the general European 
tension to “assume jurisdiction” over 
France’s Spratly Islands—a_ small 
but strategically located coral group 
equi-distant from the Philippines, 
British North Borneo and French 
Indo-China. 

The Spratly Islands are a negligi- 
ble acquisition from the economic 
standpoint. But they give Japan po- 
tential submarine and air bases 
within 350 miles of the Sarawak oil 








































fields, a new advanced point for a 
spring to the South. 

The Canton expedition, without 
being extended to Hong Kong, went 
off according to schedule, It proved 
successful, and its losses were small. 
Thus China’s best means of com- 
munication with the outside world 
was severed. And a substantial Jap- 
anese force camped in uncomfortable 
proximity to British Hong Kong. 

Japan rushed its southward ad- 
vance still farther with the seizure 
of Waichow Island, an excellent base 
for bombing Kwangsi, one of the 
most militant of the Chinese prov- 
inces. An airdrome, for land as well 
as sea planes, has been constructed 
on Waichow. Still more significant 
was the occupation of Hainan Island 
on February 10. With an area about 
14,500 square miles, this island is 
almost as large as Formosa and has 
other points of similarity to the 
latter island before the Japanese took 
it over in 1895. There is a settled 
civilized fringe around the coast of 
Hainan. The interior is wild, moun- 
tainous, malarial, little explored and 
inhabited by aborigines. Japan’s em- 
pire builders believe that, in time, 
they can turn Hainan into a flourish- 
ing Formosa. 

But Hainan has strategic rather 
than economic importance. Posses- 
sion of the island places Indo-China 
within an hour’s range of Japanese 
bombing planes. And it could scarcely 
be better placed for the purpose of 
interrupting communications be- 
tween Hong Kong and the major 
British naval base at Singapore. 
Hong Kong is now surrounded by a 
ring of actual and potential Japanese 


naval and air bases, located in For- 


mosa, Canton, Waichow and Hainan. 
France has always attached great 


importance to Hainan, In 1907 the 
French and Japanese concluded an 
agreement pledging “‘maintenance of 
order and peaceful conditions in the 
regions of the Chinese Empire ad- 
joining territories where they hold 
rights of sovereignty.” Japan’s spe- 
cial interest was in Fukien Province, 
close to Formosa. France wished to 
maintain the status quo in Hainan, as 
in Chinese provinces which border on 
Indo-China. 

Though never officially stated, it 
was rumored that toward the end of 
1937 Japan and France concluded an 
agreement whereby France under- 
took to forbid the transportation of 
arms to China through Indo-China 
and Japan agreed to refrain from 
seizing Hainan. Like many other in- 
struments which were supposed to 
restrain Japan in the Far East, this 
hypothetical argument has gone over- 
board. 

The official declaration of the Japa- 
nese when they occupied Hainan— 
that it had become “an important 
base of Chinese military operations” 
—cannot be taken seriously. The true 
motive of the occupation was the de- 
sire of the Navy to obtain a sea and 
air base. The Chinese neglected 
Hainan. Its chief port, at Hoihow, is 
a wretched one, ships being obliged 
to stand several miles from the 
shore. But Yulin, on the southern 
coast, has an excellent natural har- 
bor which the Japanese can be trusted 
to develop. Of all Japan’s new military 
acquisitions, Hainan is one of the 
least likely to be surrendered. 

Again the influence of European 
events can be traced in Japan’s deci- 
sion to seize Hainan. This decision 
was taken when Franco was sweeping 
forward in Catalonia and a Mediter- 
ranean crisis seemed imminent. Just 
as at the time of the Munich settle- 
ment, Japan reckoned correctly that 
Great Britain and France were too 
preoccupied to go beyond mild pro- 
tests about Hainan. 

So Japan is poised to spring in two 
directions: toward the north or to- 
ward the south. Which direction is 
chosen, if either, depends mainly 
upon Europe. Toward the end of 1938 
Germany apparently sounded out 
Japan on the question of transform- 
ing the Anti-Comintern Pact (first 
concluded between Japan and Ger- 
many in 1936 and later extended to 
bring in Italy, Nationalist Spain, 
Manchukuo and Hungary) into an 


offensive and defensive alliang, 
aimed against both the Soviet Unig 
and the British and French empire 

This proposal aroused wide diffe, 
ences of opinion in Japan. The moy 
adventurous groups in the Army ay 
Navy were favorably disposed; }y 
a strong body of opinion is opposy 
to pledging Japan to participation jj 
a European war unless that war ; 
against the Soviet Union. In Toky 
it is taken for granted that a Germa 
Soviet war would be the signal fy 
a Japanese onslaught on the Sovi 
Far East. Hence, opponents of th 
German proposal pointed to the dap 
ger of breaking all economic ties wit 
the democratic states, and to the po 
sibility that America might enter 
general war as an enemy of Japan. 

Foreign Minister Hachiro Ari 
recently assured me that there w, 
no intention to transform the Anti 
Comintern Pact into an anti-Britis 
and anti-French alliance, though kf 
admitted that means of “strengthen 
ing” the Pact were being studio 
Arita’s statement reflected his per 
sonal viewpoint. But it is doubtf 
whether the struggle between variow 
groups in Japan over the propose 
alliance has been finally settled. 

‘urope apparently holds the ke 
to the development of events in th 
Orient. 

Should the Continent keep t 
peace, it is unlikely that Japan, wit 
hundreds of thousands of troops # 
ready tied up in what promises tol 
a long and harassing process of occt 
pation and pacification in Chim 
would launch a major war in the Fa 
East. But a new world war woill 
find Japan a far more active partit 
ipant than she was in the last one 
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Unreeling History 


The documentary film has stepped in where the 
conventional motion pictures feared to tread 


OR twenty years historians 

have tried to analyze what hap- 

pened in those epochal months 
yst before the World War. For 
wenty years, they have been unable 
» communicate their findings to 
sore than the relatively small audi- 
nee Which books and other 
erious-minded publications. To most 
nople the War’s prelude is still a 


reads 


ystery. 
Twenty years hence, thanks to a 
tripling art and one of its bolder 
nwactitioners, there should be much 
ess vagueness about the tense months 
{ 1988-39. For in an hour-and- 
yventy-minute documentary film 
ulled “Crisis,” recording what hap- 
ened in Czecho-Slovakia before it 
vas seized by Germany, a young 
owan named Herbert Kline has mar- 
ialed into order the fast-moving and 
omplex steps in Hitler’s recent 
Drang nach Osten, has taken the 
atchwords, anschluss, appeasement, 
Munich, and translated them into hu- 
an terms for a potentially enormous 
wudience. So doing, he has dramatized 
ot only the biggest story of the day 
but the possibilities of the medium in 
vhich he works. 
“Crisis” opened in New York City 
n March, played there for seven 
reeks, and has now been booked in 
Mher large cities—Boston, Hartford, 
vetroit, and Chicago. Warner Broth- 
ts is exhibiting it in Pennsylvania. 
Uther companies are bidding to dis- 
tribute it farther west. These show- 
ngs, plus those before trade unions, 
Mucational groups, and progressive 
ganizations which are dependable 
diences for documentary films, as- 
te it a circulation which, while 
lly comparable to that of a Holly- 
%d love film, will be considerably 
eater than that of any written his- 
ory, 
: The example of “Crisis” serves to 
hint up the documentary film’s in- 
easing importance. When history 
roves fast and fatefully, the average 
itien’s feeling is one of irritated 
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Pare Lorentz 


confusion. Whatever will dissolve his 
confusion he welcomes. And so he 
welcomes the documentary film, 
which turns all this talk about war 
and revolution and unemployment 
and housing and flood control into 
something he can see and hear and 
feel. 

Attempts to define documentary 
film are risky. There are perhaps a 
dozen men who can discuss the sub- 
ject with authority, and whenever 
they do they take pot-shots at exist- 
ing definitions. Pare Lorentz, out- 
standing in the American group, says 
he did not know he had made a docu- 
mentary until some one told him. This 
suggests the need to define by ex- 
ample, to summon up such titles as 
“The Plow That Broke the Plains,” 
“The River” (both by Lorentz), “The 
Wave,” “The Spanish Earth,” and 
“October.” 

Diverse as they may seem, these 
films have essentials in common: they 
are all dramatizations of ideas; they 
dramatize their ideas by dramatizing 
factual material; and they dramatize 
this material in terms of human be- 
ings and human interests. 

Also, they are frequently charged 
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with being propaganda. The charge 
is seldom dodged. Whether these films 
are depicting the crack efficiency of a 
postal express train, as in the British 
“Night Mail,” or the history of the 
Mississippi valley and subsequent 
New Deal measures, as in “The 
River,” they are presenting argu- 
ments, predetermined points of view. 
More important, however, is the fact 
that they deal with more than enter- 
tainment values. They are thought 
provoking. Party loyalties notwith- 
standing, when Vermont farmers saw 
“The Plow That Broke the Plains” 
they wrote to Lorentz to say they 
were sorry for those western farmers 
—they knew how it was. When Lon- 
doners saw “The River” they wrote 
letters sympathizing with the people 
of the Mississippi valley. 

This, say documentary’s cham- 
pions, is the significant thing. It re- 
veals documentary as a new instru- 
ment of communication among peo- 
ples, helps them to see through the 
chaos of world affairs and understand 
one another’s lives. 

Documentary has a tradition of 
only twenty years, and it is stretch- 
ing a point to grant it that. For when 
Robert Flaherty, an American min- 
eral deposits explorer, went to Hud- 
son Bay in 1919 to make an advertis- 
ing film for Revillon Freres, furriers, 
he had no idea of creating a new film 
method. He lived among the Eskimos 
for a year, gained an understanding 
of them, and came back with a mov- 
ing picture called “Nanook of the 
North.” It showed the Eskimos in 
their daily struggle for food and 
warmth, and by virtue of inspired 
photography and editing it showed 
them dramatically. ‘““Nanook” was so 
popular that Paramount (then Fa- 
mous Players) commissioned Fla- 
herty to make a similar film in a 
South Seas setting. Flaherty made 
“Moana,” again his theme was man 
against nature—but when it was pro- 
moted as “The Love Life of a South 
Seas Siren,” he and the producers 
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parted company. Later he left Holly- 
wood for England, where he carried 
on with his man-versus-nature theme 
in “Man of Aran.” 

At about the time Flaherty was 
making “Nanook,” the Russians were 
discovering the camera’s potentiali- 
ties as a propaganda and educational 
weapon. Their most illustrious film- 
makers, Eisenstein and Pudovkin, 
took the revolution as a theme, fo- 
cused their lenses on the masses and 
in the 1920’s turned out such mas- 
terful films as “Potemkin,” “Octo- 
ber,” and “The End of St. Peters- 
burg.” Today these are classed as 
documentary films, for they are rea- 
sonably faithful reproductions of 
actual events and dramatizations of 
ideas, not just exciting stories. 

In France and Germany docu- 
mentary was developing in other 
directions;. the experimenters con- 
centrating on technical and aesthetic 
adventures. In 1926 Alberto Caval- 
canti, one of today’s most. skilful 
sound-effects men, made an impres- 
sionistic moving picture of a Paris 
day called, “Rien que les Heures.” 
In_Germany Walther Ruttman made 
a ‘similar film called “Berlin.” Joris 
Ivens, the great Dutch photographer, 
played along with this school briefly, 
did some rather striking things titled 
“The Bridge” and “Rain,” but made 
his .real reputation with his 1934 
film, ‘New Earth,” which told the 
stery of the dyking and cultivation 
of.Zuyder Zee, the rich harvest of 
its-grain, and how, with the financial 
erash, that grain was burned or 
dumped at sea to sustain prices in 
the world market. The picture was 
censored in Paris—‘‘trop de realite.” 

The English jumped into docu- 
mentary film in 1928. “To bring 
alive” the manifold workings of the 
Empire, there was established a 
government promotion department 
known as the Empire Marketing 
Board. A Scotsman named John 
Grierson organized a film unit for it, 
made some creditable early pictures, 
and continued in charge when in 1933 
the unit was taken over by the Gen- 
eral Post Office. In England the post- 
office also controls telephone, tele- 
graph and radio, all of which lend 
themselves nicely to dramatization. 
In six years the film unit has made 
some two hundred fifty documen- 
taries. These are not well known in 
America, but such things as “Night 
Mail” and “B.B.C.: The Voice of 
Britain,” are expert jobs and put 
over their message in highly dra- 


matic sequences. Much to the glory of 
the Empire. 

In England private business has 
been quick to see the possibilities of 
documentary as a public relations 
medium. The Commercial Gas Com- 
pany’s own film unit presented a 
realistic documentary, “Housing 
Problems,” in which slum conditions 
and institutional advertising were 
discreetly mixed. 

All in all, it is generally conceded 
that documentaries are Britain’s 
chief contribution to the film in- 
dustry. 

European “documentalists” — as 
they have come to call themselves— 
have listened to the voice of twentieth 
century economic and social condi- 
tions. Their responses range from 
those of the hard-hitting Russians to 
those of the restrained and sometimes 
self-satisfied British, but they have 
wholly outgrown the postwar, con- 


STORY OF “THE RIVER” 


—From the Memphis, Tenn., 
Press-Scimitar 


N “The River” you see in the 
beginning the great Missis- 
sippi, draining two-thirds of the 
water of the United States, pour- 
ing from wooded sources to fer- 
tile valleys where cotton becomes 
king. You see this picture whole, 
from slanting rain, to rivulets, to 
brooks, to streams, to rivers, to 
the mighty sweeping Father of 
Waters. 

Then two things happen. In 
the South man mines the soil for 
cotton, abandons worn-out for 
new land. And in the North the 
axe blade bites into the flesh of 
the great forests to feed growing 
cities by scalping the earth. 

Consequence follows cause, and 
consequence here is in human 
terms of tenant poverty in the 
alluvial lands of one of the 
world’s richest river valleys, and 
in terms of fearful, plunging 
floods that pour through the 
cities built by the forest’s de- 
struction. 

“We have taken the Valley 
apart—we can put it together 
again if we will,” says the nar- 
rator’s voice, and then the cam- 
era swings from ruination to 
construction, to the T.V.A. and 
its harnessing of the Tennessee, 
to protection, conservation, 
power for the people who live on 
The River. 
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tinental art-for-art’s-sake attitude, j 
is not strange that when the firs, 
widely-known American documentay 
was flashed on the screen there we, 
people who imputed political Motive 
to its director, Pare Lorentz. He, ty, 
was of his times, and “The Ply 
That Broke the Plains” was his », 
sponse to conditions in the Dy i 
Bowl. 

A young movie critic of Note 
Lorentz’ protests against Hollywoo) 
mediocrity had been heard in Was. 
ington and he was hired to dire¢ 
some films for the Resettlement Ag. 
ministration. He worked on an ap 
pallingly low budget and was long 
suffering in his fight through jy 
tape, but “The Plow” was so we 
received that Lorentz was allowed 
more money and a freer hand fo 
more films. 

In 1936 he made his celebrated 
“The River,” an epical treatment of 
the Mississippi, its sources, history, 
uses and abuses, floods, and finally 
the attempts to control it by such 
means as the T.V.A. Here again there 
was bitter reaction from some quar- 
ters. “Its aim is to win acceptance 
for a falsehood,” declared the Chicago 
Tribune. But elsewhere it was ac- 
claimed as a masterpiece. 

“What poetry!” James Joyce ex- 
claimed of Lorentz’ script—‘‘the epic 
of this century!” Others compared it 
with Walt Whitman. 

The International Cinema. Expnsi- 
tion in Venice awarded “The River” 
first prize over seventy other subjects 
entered in the documentary class. And 
Paramount distributed it throughout 
this country. The United States Film 
Service, government department of 
which Lorentz was made head, has 
figures to show that “The River” 
played to two and one-half million 
persons in commercial theaters and 
estimates that it has reached almost 
as many more through schools, col- 
leges, cultural groups, and other non- 
commercial outlets. 

At present Lorentz is working ™ 
a third documentary. Tentatively 
called “Ecce Homo,” and based up0! 
a radio script he wrote in 1937, 
deals with the problem of techno- 
logical unemployment in the United 
States. Planned as a full-length fer 
ture, it will seek to dramatize the 
problem by filming the lives of me? 
thrown out of work in eastern indus- 
trial plants and migrating westward 
in search of jobs. 

There are other documentary film 
units in this country. In March 1937 
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fPaul Strand, who had made the cele- 
Sprated “Wave” for the Mexican gov- 


> ernment : 
whom had worked with Lorentz on 


© «The Plow,” organized, with several 


others, 


, and Leo Hurwitz, both of 


Frontier Films, a group dedi- 
cated to the production of progressive 
documentary films. 

Short on money, but long on talent 
and zeal, they first made “Heart of 
Spain,” an intensely moving account 
of the work of the Canadian-Ameri- 
can blood tranfusion service in Spain. 
Next Frontier made “China Strikes 
sack,” in which the fabulous Eighth 


» Route Army was caught in motion 


pictures for the first time. A later 
film, “People of the Cumberland,” 
attempted to show “the benefits of 
unionization in terms of human re- 
turns” for the miners and mill work- 
ers of West Virginia. Now, in an un- 
finished film called “Civil Liberties,” 
Frontier is dramatizing the findings 
of the LaFollette Civil Liberties Com- 


; mittee. 


Ralph Steiner and Willard Van 
Dyke, assistants to Lorentz on “The 
River,” were members of Frontier 
Films for a while, then broke away 
to organize American Documentary 
Films, Inc. Both able photographers, 
they will make films to order for 
educational groups and business or- 
ganizations. Currently they are put- 
ting finishing touches on an ambi- 
tious film called “The City,” which 
they were commissioned to do by a 
group of New York architects for 
World’s Fair promotion. The script 
of this was written by Lorentz. 

Another group, History Today, 
Inc, was formed two years ago by 
Ernest Hemingway, Lillian Hellman, 
Dorothy Parker, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, and Joris Ivens. To date it has 
sponsored and financed Ivens’ two 
latest documentaries, “The Spanish 
Earth” and “The 400,000,000.” 

It cannot be said that the Ameri- 
can documentary movement is dis- 
tinguished for its solidarity, but it 
does have vitality. There are dis- 
agreements among the several units 
but in one respect they are all united: 
they all have a high respect for their 
craft and the uses to which they can 
put it today. A year ago, when Paul 
Rotha, one’ of the foremost British 
spokesmen on documentary, visited 
this country and wrote in rather 
cavalier fashion about Lorentz’ at- 
‘ainments, Paul Strand came crash- 
ng to his defense and wrote the Eng- 
glishman a sizzling answer. 

The highly popular March of Time 





Pare Lorentz 


Rising river on the Mississippi. A “still” from Pare Lorentz widely- 
acclaimed “The River” which played to large audiences the country over. 





Film Library, Museum of Modern Art 

Lenin comes to life in “October,” a Sovkino production. This will be one of 
a number of documentary films to be shown this fall at New York's 
Museum of Modern Art. 
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is really part of the movement. For 
a brief period some documentalists 
looked askance at it, for its short pro- 
duction period and its attempt to 
keep up with the news impose serious 
handicaps upon it. But the March of 
Time is still documentary, and its 
recent excellent “Refugees” is a good 
demonstration of the fact. 

Newsreel, it is hardly necessary to 
add, is something else again. It is 
factual, but its facts are unrelated, 
and, as often as not, unimportant. 

Perhaps the most rankling problem 
of the documentary movement is that 
of distribution. Unfortunately the 
word documentary is still associated 
in many minds with travelogues and 
educational films whose chief attri- 
bute has been dullness. Furthermore, 
there is a liberal political tinge to 
many documentaries, and this does 
not sit well with the big booking com- 
panies. Although Lorentz’s “Plow 
That Broke the Plains” got excellent 
critical notices it was royally snubbed 
by exhibitors. Yet it is unquestion- 
ably true that most documentaries 
(including that one) hit a high aver- 
age for punch, and have great box 
office appeal among persons who have 
been introduced to them. Paramount 
evidently sensed this when it agreed 
to exhibit “The River.” But for the 
most part documentaries have had 
to depend upon pressure generated 
among audience groups. Frontier 
Films’ “China Strikes Back” and 
“People of the Cumberland” are in- 
debted to promotion tendered in trade 
unions. A print of the Cumberland 
film was bought by the Automobile 
Workers Union, to be shown among 
four hundred thousand members. 

Film guilds and socicties are active 
not only in the United States, but in 
Canada, England, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and even South Africa. They 
send letters and representatives to 
theaters, request certain films, some- 
times guarantee audiences. One such 
group—Films For Democracy, Inc., 
headed by Professor Henry Pratt 
Fairchild—has an office in New York 
and members in 115 other cities. Its 
specific undertaking is to promote the 
showing of pro-democratic films and 
the exposure of reactionary film prop- 
aganda. At present it is beating the 
drum for Ivens’ “The 400,000,000.” 

The need for pressure of this kind 
was emphasized by Gilbert Seldes 
when he reviewed “The River.” 
“Nothing more useful to the entire 
industry can be accomplished than to 
force exhibitors to go outside their 


commercial contracts to show this 
picture.” 

In England and Russia the dis- 
tribution problem is largely solved. 
There, fully backed by the govern- 
ment, documentary films are accepted 
in nearly all regular theaters. 

Other—technical—problems must 
be faced by documentary film makers 
in any country. The documentalist 
snatches his pictures from life. He 
has no time to arrange good lighting; 
he cannot go inside to work when the 
weather is bad; he cannot ask a crowd 





Frontier Film—People of the Cumberland 
The documentary films do not want 
for interesting faces. 


to stampede across a public square 
several times until he has the right 
picture; and he cannot expect troops 
to fire with care while he gets a nice 
close-up trench sequence. And the 
further documentary film searches 
into public issues the more it must 
present its characters as authentic 
and believable human beings. That 
has gradually posed the question of 
using professional actors in some 
documentary scenes, a practice jus- 
tified in many of the Russian films 
and now being accepted elsewhere. 
Most sequences demand “real’’ people 
who behave naturally in natural sur- 
roundings; and it is hard to get re- 
laxed performances from farmers, 
miners, and office workers. Most of 
them, while dignified, are frightfully 
conscious of the camera. Herbert 
Kline, discussing “Crisis,” put the 
problem succinctly: “The Broadway 
or Hollywood director tries to get 
actors to be real people; the docu- 
mentary director tries to keep real 
people from being actors.” 


Before getting people to Perform 
at all, it is often necessary to break 
down their reserve and suspicion, 0; 
location for “The River,” Photog. 
rapher Stacy Woodard came Upon g 
Tennessee mountain family whig 
had rigged up a primitive grist-mil) 
by a stream running past their cabin, 
As he approached to ask if he might 
take some pictures, the women, 
half dozen of assorted ages—hustle 
inside and a like group of men gath. 
ered outside in battle formation, 

“Hello!” said Woodard. They eye 
him coldly and made no answer, Hp 
explained what he wanted. Still 1 
answer. Persisting, he asked who 
owned the place. One aged mou. 
taineer stepped out from the group 
but said nothing. Finally Woodard 
tried flattery ; he said that in building 
the big T.V.A. dams and power gen- 
erators, the government’s engineers 
were simply applying the principle 
of that one-half horse-power grist- 
mill. The old mountaineer was pleased, 
After a few minutes he invited Wood- 
ard to take all the pictures he wanted, 

Some documentaries require a 
staggering amount of research before 
a single camera is set up. Pare 
Lorentz and staff have been working 
eight months to make sure his forth- 
coming “Ecce Homo” will rest on 
solid fact. 

Despite all its problems, documen- 
tary film is an established thing. The 
G.P.O. film unit in England annually 
trains dozens of young men in the 
documentary method. Frontier Films 
in this country is setting up classes 
for the same purpose. This fall the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary in New York will run a series 
of programs in which the best docu- 
mentaries of all countries will be 
shown and discussed by experts. And 
the Washington office of the United 
States Film Service is trying to keep 
up with the two hundred daily re- 
quests for the use of its pictures. 

The question is: In what direction 
will documentary’s power be exerted? 
Obviously, with its drama and real- 
ism, it is a magnificent instrument 
for both reporting and persuading, 
and, when it has dealt with great pub- 
lic issues, it has done a considerable 
amount of both. If, in this country, 
it can reach the millions upon millions 
of persons who go to the moving - 
tures every week, if it lives up to its 
promise to enlighten them, and if it 
remains in their control, it can. be 
come an impressive addition to what 
are called the forces of civilization. 
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attention on his strength as a candi- worse. He is better attuned than 


Boom, Boom, Boom 


oad J hn N G arner date. Some time ago those supporting many of the President’s advisers are 
me for JO en Mr. Garner said that two hundred to the mind of small-town, middle- 


Following are condensations from 
reent news dispatches, and from 


delegates could be counted for him. 
Later they increased the number to 


class America. But his knowledge of 
the mind and needs of the urban 


a comment by newspaper columnists, 250 for the Vice-President on the first worker is faint. It is hard to imagine 
o which tell the story of the emergence ballot. Some observers predict that wage-earners of the North, W.P.A. 
és of John Nance Garner as a candidate he will have sufficient strength to workers, Negroes.of the North, and 
io for the Democratic presidential nom- “stop Roosevelt.” —F'rom The New progressives of the Northwest flock- 
on ination in 1940: York Times. ing to vote for John N. Garner. They 
lard Vice-President John Nance Garner, ees . might if Franklin Roosevelt : told 
ling HB described as a symbol of conservative The story going around concerning them to do so, or if the Republicans 
ven ME sentiment within the Democratic Mr. Garner having two hundred dele- nominated we exceptionally objection- 
eers I party, has doubled his support for gates in the bag means a paper bag. able candidate. Otherwise Mr. Garner 
iple HE the “1940 presidential nomination If you count certified delegates the would have difficulty in carrying any 
ist ME since last November, and is well out V.-P. has few except Texas. If you territory outside the South and the 
sed. ME in front in the latest survey of Dem- count probabilities he has between border states and possibly Arizona 
od. ME ocratic possibilities made by the 2371 and 408. The figure merely rep- and New Mexico. His admirers in the 
ted, MH American Institute of Public Opinion, resents current composite guesses by North are Inaatly : Republicans 
a of which Dr. George Gallup is direc- eminent authorities. As a matter of Ernest K. Lindley, in the Washing- 
or IE tor. The Vice-President’s strength imside fact, the Garner boom is pro- ton Post. 
are [must make him a dominant figure in Ceeding like that moving mountain Te 
ing IE all calculations for 1940, in spite of im California. It might be a land- Old Man Garner, that Old Man 
th. his age and the coolness of many slide. It might be stopped.—Paul Garner, he don’t say nothin’ but he 
on out-and-out New Dealers, the Insti- Mallon, in the Boston Herald. keeps on growing as a candidate. 
tute asserts.— From The New York oectlllnmant What has he got besides those qe 
N- Times. brows and a still tongue? Well, he is 
bs iidillieices If Roosevelt doesn’t want Garner g country banker with long experi- 
ly Fort WortH, Texas, April 7.— nominated for President next year ence both in business and in polities. 
ne HB Eliott Roosevelt said in a radio talk 74 it is hard to see why he should He goes to bed after supper and gets 
ns tonight that the Garner boom for — had better get busy. There 1s yp at some awful hour in the morn- 
es President was on and that Vice-Pres- still time to stop Garner, but not ing. He knows plenty about legisis- 
le ident Garner would be hard to re- 7). much. Garner now has behind tion and government. What else are 
i JJ move from the driver’s seat unless him the same kind of public momen- you wanting? Everything about Old 
8 President Roosevelt chose to run for tum which Alf Landon had in 1936 Man Garner points an appeal to the 
’ @ a third term—From the Associated long in advance of the convention. business man, especially the little one, 
e ion That momentum put Landon over. and the home-owning and life-insur- 
d snacadlitassides The het oonipounicnn Says oe but ance types. Radical labor wouldn’t like 
d STIN si te il around him is an energetic organiza- him, but the A.F. of L. kind might 






adopted a resolution today endorsing 
Garner for President and calling on 
Democrats of the nation to work for 
his nomination. The resolution said 
Vice-President Garner, a native Tex- 
an, has served long and ably in Con- 
gress, and had fully demonstrated his 
statesmanship and grasp of national 
affairs—From an Associated Press 
dispatch. 
——oOo-—— 


Vice-President Garner’s boom for 
the Democratic presidential nomina- 
lion reached the floor of the Senate 
today when a resolution of the Texas 
Legislature was read endorsing Mr. 
Garner for that honor. It focused 


agent for Texas Sulphur. Miller set 
the Garner boom under way last 
December with a meeting near Gar- 
ner’s birthplace. He dragged the old 
log cabin into the picture, as well as 
the Coon Soup Hollow ball team, 
Little Jack Garner’s six-mile walk to 
school, and all the poor-boy ballyhoo 
without which no presidential cam- 
paign is complete—Raymond Clap- 
per, in the Kansas City Star. 


—Oo— 


All recent polls indicate that John 
N. Garner is the leading candidate 
for the Democratic nomination in 
1940. Jack Garner is not a reaction- 
ary. The Democratic party could do 
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man of long service in government 
would give business a chance to make 
a dollar and hire some men. He would 
certainly have no truck with men who 
say that the capitalistic system is 
doomed. And in foreign relations he 
probably would aim to keep his emo- 
tions under his scalp and not worry 
too much about the democracy of 
Britain and France so long as ours 
was let alone.-—Westbrook Pegler in 
the New York World-Telegram. 
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Democratic political leaders have 
frequently united upon some man in 
order to beat a Democrat whom they 
dislike, even though they know full 






































well that their choice went to one 
who had no chance to defeat any 
likely Republican. Parker, Cox, and 
Davis were all lifted up to the saddle 
for the sake of the ride. When a 
Democratic politician says that he 
favors Garner for the nomination he 
is really stating his burning convic- 
tion in reverse. What he really means 
is that he is unalterably opposed to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or any other 
New Dealer. There are a number of 
Democrats in the House and the Sen- 
ate who would much prefer to see a 
Republican in the White House than 
any liberal Democrat whatsoever. 
Accordingly, Democrats who wish to 
make it sure for Dewey or Taft or 
Vandenberg are shrewd to sing the 
praises of Garner.—Heywood Broun, 
in the New York World-Telegram. 
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The pre-1940 campaign of Vice- 
President Garner is likely to be sym- 
bolized not by a log cabin, not by a 
front porch, but by the “Garner 
Houses” down in Uvalde. The shrewd 
Texan has solved the housing prob- 
lem by building seventeen low-cost 
dwellings in his home town, thus 
proving that he possesses all the 
horse-and-buggy virtues requisite to 
set the country straight.—Erwin D. 
Canham, in The Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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The absence of “‘doodads” is prob- 
ably the outstanding feature of the 
houses which Mr. Garner has built in 
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Kansas City Star 


Trouble with the share croppers on the New Deal plantation. 


his home town of Uvalde, Texas. It 
explains to a large extent why their 
cost, ranging from $1,100 to $1,800, 
is only about half that of two demon- 
stration houses in Uvalde insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
As applied by the Sage of Uvalde, 
“doodads” means termite shields, oak 
flooring laid over felt and a sub- 
floor, three coats of paint on the 
weatherboards and two on the roof, 
and shingles of the most expensive 
grade—things which the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s neighbors do not regard as 
essential in a small Southwestern 
town. There is every reason why the 
“doodad” question should be regarded 
as a potential 1940 campaign issue— 
whether “doodads” are to be elim- 
inated from government, whether 
government costs are to be pared 
down to essentials in the interest 
of economy.—Felix Cotten, in the 
Washington Post. 


a, 


If Mr. Garner gets the nomination, 
as is conceivable, it will be found that 
his strength as a presidential aspir- 
ant has been greatly overrated. Why 
this talk about Mr. Garner? Because 
of the things that he has done and 
said behind the scenes. He is sup- 
posed to have said, speaking of 
the Administration’s attitude toward 
business, that it was a mistake not 
to give the cattle a chance to put some 
fat on their bones. He is supposed to 
have been the inspiration of certain 
congressional maneuverings against 
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the New Deal. He has a fund of hard, 
shrewd, common sense. But what ate 
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the present public views of Mr, Gy, je sand F 


ner? You have to deduce them froy 
what he has said in private.——Charl, 
G. Ross, in the St. Louis Post-Dj 
patch. 

acca 


President Roosevelt has made his 
answer in private conversation { 
the runaway showing Vice-Presidey 
Garner is making as the nation 
number one Democratic favorite fo 
the presidential nomination in 1949, 
Jutting out his famous jaw, F.DR 
says with his renowned Dutch deter. 
mination: “The party will nominate 
a liberal candidate on a liberal plat. 
form.” Garner is not rated as a lib. 
eral in the New Deal political lexicon, 
—John O’Donnell and Doris Fleeson, 
in the New York Daily Mirror. 


——-<Oo--—- 


Jack Garner was quietly enjoying 
a mid-afternoon in his office when 
visitors walked in and congratulated 
him on the adoption by the Texas 
Legislature of a resolution endorsing 
him for the 1940 nomination. Garner 
grinned broadly. “It was awfully nice 
of the boys,” he said, “but don’t get 
me wrong. I have no desire to be 
President. No, sir. Of course I can’t 
do anything about it if my friends 
will boom me. A lot of them are. And 
I am getting letters every day from 
business men all over the country, 
urging me to run. Naturally I can't 
help but be flattered. I am not look- 
ing for a thing, but if the lightning 
should strike in my direction—l 
guess I’d have to accept.”—Drew 
Pearson and Robert S. Allen, in the 
New York Daily Mirror. 


Boulevard for Cattle 


—Condensed from a news story by 
Malcolm McDowell in the Chicago Daily 
News 

The seventy-five-mile Magdalena 
stock driveway in southwestern New 
Mexico will be completed this year. 
This thoroughfare or boulevard will 
have protected passageways for the 
movement of cattle and sheep from 
the grasslands, through semi-arid 
desert regions to railroad shipping 
points. When finished it will be a 
fenced stock driveway with controlled 
grazing and improved watering fa 
cilities, varying in width from a quar- 
ter of a mile to four miles, protected 
by more than two hundred miles of 
fence. 
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Strung on more than fifty thou- 
sand posts, the fence will keep stray- 
tron Mind livestock from overgrazing ad- 
nla; AE jacent territory during their trek to 
Dig AE the shipping center. At the same 

‘time, it will prevent interference with 
the advancing cattle and sheep by 

- Bherds on lands adjoining. 
his The Magdalena bovine boulevard is 
i expected to handle annually the move- 
Tt nent of approximately twenty-eight 
On’s thousand cattle and fifty thousand 





2 sheep, hoofing it from the wide graz- 
oe ‘ing areas of Arizona and New Mex- 
 & ico to Magdalena, New Mexico, one 
a of the most important shipping points 
= for range livestock in the United 
: ' States. 


It is a very old trail, for history 
shows that these lands were first de- 
voted to livestock raising by the 
Spanish settlers, eighty years before 
the Pilgrim fathers stepped ashore 

! on Plymouth Rock. And long before 
"8 & then the Indian tribes of the South- 
west traveled back and forth on the 
old Indian trade trail which ran over 
the deserts between the Pacific Coast 
IB and the Rio Grande, parallel with the 
present cattle driveway. 

Reports to the division of grazing 
of the Department of the Interior in- 
dicate that stockmen have noted a 
remarkable recovery on the formerly 
overgrazed areas during the last two 
growing seasons. The areas are now 
protected by fence and federal graz- 
ing regulations. They say that the 
better grass resources and additional 
watering facilities have brought 
about arrival of livestock at its desti- 
nation in greatly improved condition. 

Besides the development of wells, 
tanks and reservoirs by the C.C.C. 
boys under the supervision of divi- 
sion of grazing, construction of cor- 
rals and overnight detention pens 
along the driveway have facilitated 
the handling of the animals in their 
journey to the rail center, In the way- 
back days of that region driving cat- 
tle to the railroad was a hazardous 
job, what with Indian and white cat- 
tle rustlers cutting out the best ani- 
mals and shooting to kill when the 


—_— objected. It’s different to- 
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A Party for Twenty 
By Dorothy Thompson 


—Condensed from Miss Thompson’s 
“ewspaper column syndicated by the 
New York Tribune, Inc. 

Mr. Louis Sobol, of the American, 
asked his readers to tell him whom 







they would like to have at a party. 

The party turns out to be terrible. 
It includes the following persons: 
Hedy Lamarr, Dorothy Lamour, 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, Helen Hayes, 
Clare Boothe Luce, Dorothy Parker, 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Dorothy Thompson, Elsa 
Maxwell, Thomas Dewey, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Anthony Eden, Orson Welles, 
W.C. Fields, Don Ameche, Bing Cros- 
by, Noel Coward, Jimmy Durante and 
Winthrop Rockefeller. 

I do not know Miss Lamarr or Miss 
Lamour, but they are beautiful, and 
I have often observed that the gaze 
of a pair of beautiful eyes adds bril- 
liance to any man’s tongue. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek I don’t 
know, but I greatly fear that she 
would use the occasion to raise a 
relief fund. I would okay Helen 
Hayes. She is charming, intelligent, 
warm and that very rare thing, a 
marvelous listener. 

W. C. Fields was a good idea. Mr. 
Ameche I don’t know. 

And as for Dorothy Thompson, she 
is terrible. She always talks politics 
and has a horrible habit of holding 
forth. 

In fact, on this whole list there are 
only three people who are first-class 
party material, whatever their other 
virtues may be. They are W. C. 
Fields, Noel Coward and Clare 
Boothe Luce. 

Now, if I were having a party of 
twenty I would put Clare Boothe first 
among the women. She is very beau- 
tiful. She is exquisitely dressed. She 
is interested in nearly everything and 
knows something—even a great deal 
—about nearly everything. She can 
discuss politics, letters, fashion, the 
stage and sports with equal vivacity 
and knowledgeability. 

My second choice is Alice Roose- 
velt Longworth. She always manages 
to look as though she had thrown on 
last year’s clothes at the last minute, 
and still remains distinguished. She 
has wit, spiced with malice and 
warmed by humor, and she is one of 
the finest listeners I have ever met. 

I would have Beatrice Lillie, be- 
cause she looks wonderful and be- 
cause, on the stage or off, she is al- 
ways Beatrice Lillie, and the funniest 
woman alive. She is an irresistible 
combination of gamin and grande 
dame. She is my candidate for queen 
of any country anywhere. 

Mrs. Franklin P. Adams is mar- 
velous party material. She looks like 
a ripe peach, she is an inveterate 
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liker of everybody and she always 
has a good time. I’d ask Neysa Mc- 
Mein, because she is a great good 
scout and men adore her. I’d ask 
Katharine Hepburn, because of a 
modest earnestness in the midst of 
so much good looks. Mrs. Ogden Reid 
would be a perfect guest; she knows 
about everything and never reveals it 
unless pressed to do so. 

The concert pianist Ania Dorfman 
can come to any party I ever give. 
She is feminine, warm, appreciative, 
and that rarest of all things, a con- 
cert pianist who really likes to play 
the piano, if she likes the party. 

And, finally, there is Eve Curie, 
now visiting in this country, the 
daughter of the great Madame Curie, 
and a young woman who has every- 
thing. 

Now, for men: Noel Coward, by 
all means, for his wit, vibrancy, and 
enormous intelligence on all sorts of 
subjects. 

Clifton Fadiman, a man who makes 
a large part of his living by public 
speaking and never makes a public 
speech. 

T’ll exchange Jimmy Durante for 
Walter Duranty, full of gossip, oddi- 
ties, information, history—ancient 
and contemporary—a natural viveur 
and a superb story teller. 

I’d ask Henry Mencken if he would 
come to a party of twenty, which I 
doubt. His rubicund countenance, re- 
sembling—somebody else has _ re- 
marked—that of a butcher’s boy, 
casts an oblique light over human 
folly, followed by volleys of silvery 
laughter. _ 

If Charlie Chaplin will once again 
tell the story of his adventures of 
hunting the wild boar in France, he 
can come to a-hundred parties. But if 
he is going to talk about social credit, 
he can’t. 

Sinclair Lewis, Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s husband, can come to all my 
parties, and not because it is his 
right. Nobody living talks better, if 
he likes the party. Nobody can kill a 
party sooner, if he does not. But he’d 
like this party. 

I would ask two college presidents, 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago, and String- 
fellow Barr, the president of St. 
John’s, in Annapolis. Both of them 
are prodigiously educated, and you 
don’t mind it at all. Both of them are 
marvelously goodlooking. Both of 
them talk, with all their learning, 
a racy idiom. 

And, finally, since I have got to be 








at this party myself, I shall ask my 


own favorite, Sir Willmott Lewis, 
the veteran correspondent of The 
London Times in Washington, and I 
shall drag him into a corner, and he 
and I will do our best to talk each 
other down. 


Thrust, Riposte; 
Amende Honorable 


—Condensed from the Baltimore Sun 


Yesterday the Legislature of 
Rhode Island once more voted against 
ratifying the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution. Those amend- 
ments as everyone knows make up 
the Bill of Rights. 

But Rhode Island, which was the 
last of the Original Thirteen to ratify 
the body of the document, has stead- 
fastly refused to give her assent to 
the amendments. Not that it makes 
any difference; the amendments are 
as binding upon Rhode Island as 
upon any other member of the Union. 

Why, then, this long unwillingness 
to admit the fact? It does not mean, 
we suspect, that freedom and liberty 
are valued any less in Rhode Island 
than elsewhere in the country. In the 
long run, the refusal probably has 
something to do with the well-known 
inferiority complex of that little 
state. Small, undistinguished, a mere 
appendage to Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island would get little attention by 
being conformist. Pretending to 
stand up and fight the Colossus which 
surrounds her on all sides, she does, 
now and then, get a momentary spot- 


light, as the mouse might were it to 
challenge the cat. 


—Condensed from the Providence, 
Rhode Island, Evening Bulletin 
The Baltimore Sun’s editorial, like 

Matthew Arnold’s characterization 

of John Ruskin, is dogmatic and 

wrong. The Olympian attitude it 
takes toward the honorable state of 

Rhode Island is the more insufferab!e 

because it did not take the pains to 

get the facts straight. 


In the first place, it was not “the 


Legislature of Rhode Island” which 
“once more voted against ratifying 
the first ten amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” It 


was the Legislature of the state of 
Connecticut. 

In the second place, Rhode Island 
ratified the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution on June 15, 1790, 
which makes the Sun wrong by al- 
most 150 years. 

The author of the editorial is cor- 
rect, however (and this is a victory), 
when he says: “Those amendments, 
as everyone knows, make up the Bill 
of Rights.” He is also correct in lin- 
ing up Rhode Island as the last of the 
original colonies to ratify the Con- 
stitution and wrong once more in in- 
sisting that she “has steadfastly re- 
fused to give her assent to the amend- 
ments.” What we “steadfastly re- 
fused” to ratify was the Eighteenth 
Amendment, which the Maryland 
Free State ratified. 

Inaccuracy turns into something 
else—and the original sin is doubly 
damned—by crediting Rhode Island 
with the “well-known inferiority 
complex” and adding: “Small, undis- 
tinguished, a mere appendage to Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island would get 
little attention by being conformist.” 

Rhode Island has been non-con- 
formist, but not for any neurotic 
reason implied in that hackneyed, 
pseudo-scientific, half-baked, jargon 
term, “inferiority complex,” and par- 
ticularly not because of its proxim- 
ity to Massachusetts, whose hell- 
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roaring intolerance banished Roger 
Williams into the wilderness to foun 
a liberty-loving and flourishing gy 
State in Rhode Island where fry 
spirits could seek haven when th 
magisterial piety and religious smug. 
ness of the Puritans got them down, 

This state has been non-conformiy 
by character; and for a Maryland 
Free State newspaper which inveigh 
against standardization and regime, 
tation to sneer at non-conformity, yy 
matter its source, is to deny its ow) 
beliefs. Our non-conformity arog 
from disputatious, argumentative 
controversial, cantankerous, cross. 
grained individualism of the gor 


which awaited the addition of the 
aforementioned Bill of Rights to pro- 
tect its liberties before it ratified the 
Constitution. This individualism has, 
as Cotton Mather said of Roger Wil- 
liams, “‘the root of the matter” in it. 
It was separatist, given to particular 
ism, so suspicious of centralization 
that at one time Rhode Island had 
four capitals, so distrustful of dele 
gated power that it did not send 
delegates to the Constitutional Con- 
gress. 

James Bryce, who ought to know, 
did not think us “undistinguished.” 
He wrote: “This singular little com- 
monwealth ... is of all the Ameri- 
can States that which has furnished 
the most abundant analogies to the 
republics of antiquity, and which best 
deserves to have its annals treated 
by a philosophic historian.” Not 
bene: “philosophical historian,” n0 
psychoanalyst. ; 

As for being an “appendage” 
Massachusetts (or of Connecticut, 
our other neighbor), let us remind 
the Sun that for years the Masse 
chusetts-Connecticut axis tried to 4 
a Czecho-Slovakia upon us and a> 
propriate our lands to themselves fo! 
the same reason that Hitler put 
the squeeze—because their tyrannical 
pietists feared the island of liberty 
and independence next to them. 

Which recalls the fine fury of that 
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admirable historian of our culture, 
Shepard Tom Hazard, author of “The 
Johnny-Cake Papers,” as he remem- 
pered the pressure of our neighbors. 
In the immortal episode of Mat Waite 
and the pigs, he tells of the old she 
and shark and her litter last being 
en entering “the Potter swamp, it 
being an offshoot of the great swamp 
where the big Indian fight occurred 
in 1675, which was instigated against 
the rightful owners of the soil, solely 
py the cussed godly Puritans of Mas- 
cachusetts and her hell-bound allies 
_,, of Connecticut, whom, though 
charity is my specialty, I can never 
think of without feeling, as all Rhode 
Islanders should, somewhat as Judge 
Potter has recently expressed himself 
in the Journal, and as old Miss Haz- 
ard did when in like vein she thanked 
God in the Conanicut prayer-meeting 
that she could hold malice forty 
year's.” 

With the same specialty for char- 
ity noted above, we must. say that 
“the only explanation that seems to 
hold water” for the editorial is that 
the writer simply did not know what 
he was talking about. 





—Condensed from the Baltimore Sun 
A week or two ago this paper pub- 
lished a short editorial on the state 





of Rhode Island. That editorial was 
erroneous, unjust, inexcusable and, 
Worse, inexplicable. 

This editorial duly passed on to 
Rhode Island and entered the office 
of the Ev: ning Bulletin, of Provi- 
dence. There it fell under the edi- 
torial eye and was absorbed into the 
editorial brain. In that brain it was a 
catalyst, in that it started things 
Working. The product of that. work- 
ing was duly published. It thrilled 
‘nd inspired many thousands of 
Rhode Islanders, not a small propor- 
tion of whom clipped it and sent it 
n to this office. 

Thus, unwittingly and not too good- 
humoredly, this paper played a part 
in the creation of a classic. This is no 





small distinction, and we accept as 
our natural right the applause that is 
certain to come, 


A Newspaper Editorial 
Which May Be Historic 


When the following editorial, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, was 
mentioned at a White House Confer- 
ence in mid-April, President Roose- 
velt termed it very good, very clear 
and very honest. So doing, he gave it 
world wide significance, and, in ef- 
fect, used it as a vehicle to make his 
own views known at a time of crisis. 
The editorial: 

“T’ll be back in the Fall, if we don’t 
have-a war.” 

These words, spoken by President 
Roosevelt to the group assembled at 
Warm Springs to see him off for 
Washington, were seemingly wholly 
unpremeditated. Actually it is proper 
to surmise that serious consideration 
preceded their utterance. None knows 
better than the President that his 
office makes his most casual public 
observation subject. to interpretation 
as a matter of national policy. And no 
President was ever more skillful 


than Mr. Roosevelt in making the 
most of every opportunity to give a 


positive direction to public thinking 
on important, issues. 

There is speculation as to what the 
President meant by “we.” Did he 
mean if the United States is itself 
engaged in hostilities, or merely if a 
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major conflict is raging overseas? 
Those who have followed Mr. Roose- 
velt’s thoughtful speeches on the con- 
ditions necessary for peace will un- 
derstand his choice of a pronoun. By 
“we” he undoubtedly meant Western 
civilization. A war affecting its foun- 
dations would immediately affect us 
vitally, whether or not the United 
States were at the outset physically 
involved. 

But there was a greater value than 
its stimulus to national thinking in 
the President’s passing remark on 
Easter afternoon. Until it has actually 
started, another World War is not 
inevitable. It can still be averted if 
the free nations are willing to show 
that they will take a stand before it 
is too late. 

Pressure from the Berlin-Rome 
axis will not ease until it reaches the 
point of serious resistance. Then only 
can a different and honestly concilia- 
tory attitude be expected from the 
dictators. Nothing less than the show 
of preponderant foree will stop them, 
for force is the only language which 
they understand. But, like less ex- 
alted bullies, force is to them a real 
deterrent. 

In using the collective “we” the 
President told Hitler and Mussolini, 
far more impressively than he told 
Warm Springs, that the tremendous 
force of the United States must be a 
factor in their current thinking. He 
told the Axis powers that the Admin- 
istration is far from indifferent to 
their plottings. He made it plain that 
a war forced by them would from the 
outset involve the destinies of a na- 
tion which, as they fully realize, is 
potentially far stronger than Ger- 
many and Italy united. 

To make that plain at this crucial 
time is to help in preventing war. To 
make the dictators realize that there 
is a limit to unresisted aggression is 
in itself to set that limit. It is on 
that incontrovertible reasoning that 
the French have stiffened their pol- 
icy. It is on that reasoning that the 
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British are laying down a deadline. 
It is on that reasoning, through the 
application of which peace can still 
be saved, that President Roosevelt 
properly links the United States with 
the eleventh-hour effort to avert a 
shattering disaster. 


Mystery Millionaire 
—Condensed from the column, “A 
Line o’ Type or Two,” by Charles 
Collins in the Chicago Daily Tribune 

Walter P. Murphy’s donation of 
nearly $7,000,000 to Northwestern 
University for an Institute of 
Technology which will not bear his 
name over the portal caused this old 
nose for news to twitch. We imme- 
diately wanted to know something 
more about this philanthropist, of 
whom we had never heard, and we 
herewith present the results of a 
day’s research at odd moments: 

Publicity department of North- 
western University: Knows nothing 
about him other than the few already 
printed facts. 

‘Reference room of The Tribune: 
One clipping, dated January 11, 
1926, announcing the charter of the 
Walter P. Murphy Foundation of 
Chicago (forty-five agate lines). 

Financial editors of The Tribune: 
Find nothing in big books called 
Moody’s Industrials and Standard 
Statistics; two lines giving the known 
facts in Pool’s Register of Directors 
and Executives. Firm believed to 
manufacture railway switches, sema- 
phores, etc. 

A trustee of Northwestern Uni- 
versity: Never met him; understands 
that Mr. Murphy travels a great deal, 
and has ranches and houses in the 
far west; says the first suggestion 
of a donation came three years ago 
from a lawyer in Richmond, Virginia, 
acting for an unmentioned principal; 
“ask Dr. Scott.” 

Chicago telephone directory: Gives 
location of Standard Railway Equip- 
ment Company’s plant at Hammond, 
Indiana. 

A member of the Chicago Club: 
“Mr. Murphy may be the richest man 
in Chicago.” 

Who’s Who in America, 1938- 
39: Gives Mr. Murphy one inch of 
space, or fourteen agate lines of type. 
Born in Pittsburgh, sixty-six years 
old; unmarried; no college record; 
honorary master of arts degree from 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut; started in railway business in 
St. Louis, 1892; has been in railway 


supply business since 1898. Fellow of 
Royal Society, London. Two clubs in 
New York, one in Chicago, one in 
San Francisco, two in London. Lives 
in Lake Forest. 

When the gift was accepted by 
Northwestern, Mr. Murphy gave the 
trustees a memorandum of the text 
for a news release on the subject. It 
consisted of two brief paragraphs, 
containing not more than 150 words. 


Nazi “Go Slow” Sign 


—From the Voelkischer Beobachter 
(Berlin) 

Even though Bolshevism and the 
defense policy of the Soviet Union 
during 1938 hastened from defeat to 
defeat, and the Red Army has cer- 
tainly lost in striking power through 
the removal of many high officers, it 
would be a fundamental mistake not 
to take into account the continual 
extension of the army, which has 
naturally increased its offensive 
strength. There can be no doubt that 
the Russian soldier—as shown in the 
World War and in the Changkufeng 
incident in the Far East last summer 
—is brave, enduring and tough, and 
knows how to fight splendidly under 
good leadership. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Day; 
Hour-by-Hour Account 


—From a dispatch by Robert P. Post 
from London to The New York Times 


Like President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Chamberlain can shut his mind to 
one subject while turning to another. 
Like the President again, he can con- 
centrate upon fishing to the exclusion 
of all other matters. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s day starts about 
seven o’clock. First, he breakfasts 
and reads the papers, some of them 
very closely. This is succeeded by an 
hour or so with his private corre- 
spondence. Then comes a walk in St. 
James’s Park, sometimes with a col- 
league, but more often with Mrs. 
Chamberlain. 

On his return he settles down to 
work. He uses the famous Cabinet 
room where most of Britain’s historic 
decisions have been taken. It is a 
light and airy room facing the Down- 
ing Street garden, and it is lined with 
books. A portrait of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, Prime Minister from 1721 to 
1742, looks down at the long table at 
which the Cabinet sits. The Prime 
Minister’s seat is in the middle of 
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this table, as also is his working desk 

Unless it is Wednesday, when the 
Cabinet meets, Mr. Chamberlaiy’, 
morning is taken up with callers, The 
strictest sort of punctuality must 
followed by those who wish to see the 
Prime Minister. His engagements py 
right to the time designated and y 
minute before an appointment his be] 
rings for a secretary to show th 
preceding caller out. 

All papers necessary to any digeys. 
sion are digested before it takes place 
and decisions are taken immediately 
After the calls are finished or the 
Cabinet departs, Mr. Chamberlaiy 
has luncheon, usually with Mrs 
Chamberlain or some member of his 
family. The Prime Minister may take 
a whisky and soda with his lunch o 
dinner, but little more. 

After luncheon, Mr. Chamberlain 
leaves for the House of Commons, a 
cigar, of which he is very fond, in 
his mouth. Perhaps the most trying 
time of his day comes during ques- 
tion time, for then he must answer 
not only the usual queries addressed 
to the Prime Minister but a'l impor 
tant questions on foreign affairs as 
well. 

After question time, which lasts 
fren: two forty-five until about four 
o’clock, Mr. Chamberlain goes to his 
office in the Houses of Parliament. 
He remains there conferring with 
colleagues, Ambassadors, or other 
callers and studying reports and 
documents until dinner time. After 
dinner, he usually returns to the Con- 
mons and remains until it adjourns 
about eleven o’clock. On returning 
home he works until the day’s grist of 
reports and memoranda are cleared 
up. This may mean that he is at his 
desk until one o’clock in the morning. 

His week-ends are spent at Cheq 
uers, the country place of all British 
Prime Ministers. But even on holi- 
days telegrams and red boxes follow 
Mr. Chamberlain. 


Side Into Head 


—From the German emigré newspaper 
Neuer Vorwaerts, Paris 
After Franco’s conquest of Bat 
celona, he sent Hitler a telegram 
pointing out that German volunteers 
had fought in his army. Hitler’s re- 
ply, as it appeared in the press, co 
tained the following sentence: “Ger 
many and her army are happy that 
German volunteers were permitted t 
fight in your glorious army side by 
side with their Italian comrades. 
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The German radio, however, broad- 
cast & different version of the tele- 
gram, in which this sentence read: 
“ermany and her army are happy 
that German volunteers were per- 
mitted to fight in your glorious army 
at the head of their Italian com- 


rades.” 


Trouble in Ethiopia for 

Italian Invaders 

_Condensed from an article by Jerome 
Tharaud in Paris Soir 

The Italian methods in Ethiopia 
have done much to alienate the na- 
tives. Immediately upon entering 
Addis Ababa, the Italians tried to 
do away with all the old customs. 
They began by breaking up all the 
Ethiopian political and social circles. 
The Abyssinian chiefs, who served 
as intermediaries between the gov- 
emment and the population were 
exiled or shot down. The same thing 
happened to the priests, who, for the 
Italians, represented the very link 
with the past that they were trying 
to abolish. 

Everywhere, native authorities 
were replaced by the Italian officials 
who have no knowledge of the lan- 
guage, the customs or the character 
of the people. Outside of a few big 
cities, they have no authority, so the 
traditional authorities have been 
abolished without anything to take 
their place. 

The same happened in the economic 
field. Before the arrival of the Ital- 
ians there were a few important com- 
mercial houses in the big cities. The 
intermediaries were the Hindu, Greek 
and Armenian merchants who carried 
the products to the Abyssinian vil- 
lages. The Italians have expelled 
those intermediaries, again without 
replacing them efficiently. The Ethio- 
plans have no confidence in the new 
merchants and dislike to buy from 
them, particularly since the Italians 
‘an only offer very expensive mer- 
chandise, 

When a native asks 150 lira for a 
‘ow on the village market, an Italian 
Will immediately offer 50 lira and 
take the animal away. The peasant 
‘an say nothing, but the next time 
he stays away. As a result, the Ital- 
‘ans can no longer get the necessities 
‘f life on the spot and must import 
em Italy. Besides, the sight 
i oe working on the roads has 
tige a bolster up snore pres- 
Slies a are white slaves,” Ethi- 

Say disdainfully. 


The massacre that took place after 
the attempt on Graziani’s life has 
served to make the gulf between the 
natives and the conquerors still 
deeper. The soldiers are living in a 
constant fear of their lives. Every 
month thirty to sixty soldiers are 
killed or succumb to fatigue and 
nerves. The conquerors occupy, in 
reality, only a few strategic points 
connected by roads. 

The peopie of Djibouti were not 
particularly alarmed when recently 
the Italian troops were massed on the 
French Somaliland border. They 
know that the Italians cannot really 
afford to leave Ethiopia unguarded 
for an invasion into Somaliland and 
that their troops are made up of very 
bad material, the native contingent 
having received very little military 
instruction. 

Whenever there is a crisis in Eu- 
rope, unrest in Ethiopia increases 
and the attempts to get rid of the 
Italians become more violent. Alto- 
gether, the Italians are in a pre- 
carious position. They are holding a 
lion by the tail and afraid to let go. 


Short-Wave Station; 

Zeesen Ueber Alles 

—Condensed from an article by L. 

Marsland Gander in the Daily Telegraph 
and Morning Post, London 

“Dear friends and listeners over- 
seas,” says an effusively friendly 
voice through the loud-speaker. There 
is hardly need for it to add, in that 
faintly guttural English, “This is 
Germany calling.” 

By night and day, with scarcely a 
break throughout the twenty-four 
hours, the German short-wave sta- 
tion at Zeesen—said to have cost 
£1,000,000—is pumping out programs 
to the world, with announcements 
and news in English, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and, of course, German. 
The scale of its ceaseless activity is 
matched only by Daventry, the B.B.C. 
Empire station, with the difference 
that the B.B.C. uses English, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic, 
Italian, and French. 

Today many countries speak to 
other nations through broadcasting 
—lItaly, for instance, uses twenty 
different languages—but Britain and 
Germany have superior facilities and 
reach the widest audience. Daventry 
will shortly have five high-power 
transmitters in operation; Zeesen has 
six on regular schedules and two in 
reserve. 
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Marianne, Paris 
“I am the greatest man in the 


world!” 
(“That is, with one notable exception.” ) 





There is no more ironical comment 
on the world today than the growing 
Babel on the short-wave band. It is 
true that broadcasts by one country 
in the language of another are not 
in themselves hostile acts. Language 
is, after all, the only path to under- 
standing among men and nations. 
But it is also the path to misunder- 
standing, and in 1939 motives and 
material need careful scrutiny. 

Day after day on the bewildering 
short-wave band the listener finds an 
English station talking German, a 
German station talking English, an 
Italian station talking Arabic, or a 
Russian station talking French. As a 
hair’s breadth on the dial separates 
one transmitter from another, the 
task of identification becomes in- 
finitely tantalizing, calling for the 
stoical patience of the angler. 

The short-wave listener is quite 
relieved to establish a recognizable 
contact —to come across such a 
phrase as, “We are wishing you per- 
fect reception,” which stamps the 
program as made in Germany, or to 
hear that equally distinctive mark 
of identification, the voice of a typical 
B.B.C. announcer. 

Germany was early in the field with 
foreign language broadcasts, begin- 
ning in 1934, and the B.B.C. followed 
suit only in January last year. When 
the short-wave transmissions from 
Zeesen were launched, it was stated 
in official German quarters that they 
were intended for people of German 
origin throughout the world. 

One need look no farther than the 
much-quoted Mein Kampf for mo- 
tives. In that work Herr Hitler makes 
plain his deep-rooted belief in propa- 
ganda, and freely acknowledges the 
superiority of the Allied methods 
during the war. Today, on all printed 
programs distributed to the press of 
the world by the German short-wave 
stations appears the declaration, at- 
tributed to the Fuehrer: “We wish to 
safeguard the eternal foundations of 
our existence, of our nationality, and 
the strength and virtues with which 
it is endowed.” 

What, then, is Germany telling the 
world with such characteristic thor- 
oughness, and what is its effect on 
the scattered audience? 

The favorite method of the com- 
pilers of the Zeesen bulletins is to 
comb the newspapers of the world 
and to quote carefully selected ex- 
tracts. For instance, one day quota- 
tions were read from an Arab news- 
paper to the effect that the object of 


the Palestine Conference in London 
was to strengthen Britain’s grip on 
the Orient and the Arab States. 

A recent Zeesen bulletin began 
with a report of a broadcast given 
by “the well-known American pub- 
lisher, Randolph Hearst.” It was, said 
the announcer, a sharp attack on 
the Roosevelt administration; Mr. 
Hearst, it was said, took particular 
exception to the statement that it 
was the duty of the United States to 
defend democracy and treaty loyalty 


Los Angeles Times 


The Lambeth Walk. 


all over the world. Mr. Hearst asked 
whether Mr. Roosevelt intended to 
convert Soviet Russia to Christianity 
or how he reconciled his humani- 
tarian arguments with the brutal 
oppression of three hundred million 
Indians and the slaughter of many 
innocent inhabitants of that country. 
Similar sentiments, continued the 
announcer, had been expressed by 
Senator Walsh and Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


The King’s Visit and 
Mr. Chamberlain 


—Condensed from an article by Peter 
Howard in the Daily Express (London) 

From America comes a sustained 
and, in many respects, a savage on- 
slaught upon the visit of our King 
and Queen to the States this spring. 

There is nothing personal about 
these attacks. They are not directed 
against the King as an individual, but 
in his capacity as head of the Civil 
Service of Britain. The truth is that 
the King and Queen bear the brunt 
for a criticism which is in effect 
aimed at ourselves. 

Americans who oppose the royal 
visit say that we are sending our 


King and Queen to call on them ca 
in hand. That the whole affaijy is g 
begging expedition. An attempt t) 
pull America into Europe. To indy 
the citizens of the United State th 
come marching along in their mil 
lions, left, right, left, to save us fry 
the wrath of Hitler. 

Now one man more than any othe 
is responsible for the invitation t) 
visit the States extended to the Kiny 
and Queen by President Rooseye 
That man is Mr. Joseph Patrick Ke. 
nedy, United States Ambassador t) 
the Court of St. James. And ¢ 
course, it is quite clear that he, fy 
his part, thinks very little of this 
American outcry against the royq 
visit. He considers it of no impor. 
tance. He would never consent of th: 
acceptance of President Roosevelt 
invitation unless he was convinced 
that the trip was bound to be an wu. 
qualified and absolute success, 

Many other Americans, equally 
able to assess the true feelings of the 
American public, share Mr. Ke. 
nedy’s view of events. They point out 
that in America’s population of one 
hundred thirty million there will a 
ways be found a minority ready to 
criticize any proposal. 

And they argue that the citizens 
of America are well aware that the 
King did not invite himself to the 
States, but comes as the personal 
guest of the President. And on that 
account he will be overwhelmed with 
attention. 

They believe that Americans have 
a wrong idea of English people which 
the visit will help to change. 

They consider that in a very short 
space of time the royal visitors will 
win for themselves the boundless 
affection of the citizens of America. 

Everybody in Britain hopes that 
this opinion is the right one. Every 
one trusts that the judgment of Mr. 
Kennedy and his friends is sound and 
well founded. 

Yet the present march of events 
must be causing trouble and anxiety 
to our Prime Minister. For he has t0 
shoulder the burden of responsibility. 

If it is a success Mr. Chamberlain 
will be praised for his share of the 
victory. But if it is a failure, if the 
path of our King and Queen through 
the United States is beset with diff 
culties, if they are faced with awk 
ward situations and trying moments, 
then the citizens here will arise 
their wrath, and there will be punish- 
ment for the man who sent them 
their way. 











es ty Safety and Comfort Aloft 


fro ondensed from a recent address in 
Om ‘aw York by Colonel A. D. Tuttle, M.D., 
Medical Director, United Air Lines 












oon after joining United Air Lines 
js medical director, I began to look 
‘to conditions aloft bearing on the 
omfort of passengers and crew. One 
of the first projects I tackled was the 
istallation of an oxygen system on 
wll our planes. It has been a great 
hoon in alleviating discomfort and is 
also playing an important safety role 
por Rn the cockpit. 
the As the answer would directly in- 
elt’ Mi juence my work, I early inquired how 
iced MM our passengers were faring, but 
Ut MF round no reliable statistics. On Jan- 
wary 1, 1938, therefore, I started a 
ally system of reporting all discomforts. 
the Bl so far as 1 am aware it is the first 
Cll: study of this character. 
out §6The simple form we use is known as 
One HM The Discomfort and Medication Re- 
al port, One is prepared by the steward- 
to éss, invariably a registered nurse, for 
each passenger who experiences any 
rls HM discomfort. It bears the passenger’s 
the name, sex, and approximate age, the 
he HM names of the cities from and to which 
tal HE he or she may be flying, a brief de- 
‘at scription of the discomfort, the re- 
medial measures used, the results 
achieved, the altitude being flown and 
the condition of the weather— 
“smooth,” “moderately rough,” or 
“rough.” The stewardess notes also 
whether the discomfort or its direct 
cause existed prior to enplaning. 
8 In the office of the Medical Direc- 
tor these reports are reviewed and, 
for statistical purposes, tabulated by 
months. They not only give a clear 
picture of the various types of dis- 
comfort being encountered aloft, but 
stimulate efforts to reduce their inci- 
dence and severity. 

Until United completed its survey 
for the full calendar year 1938, no 
one had ever known just how many 
Passengers became air sick aloft. In 
4 general way, we knew that the inci- 
‘ence of air sickness as compared to 
sea sickness was small. Thanks to the 
care with which the stewardesses 
eh filed their reports, we now know 
definitely the precise rate of air sick- 
hess, at least on United Air Lines, 
and I am inclined to believe that our 
low rates are representative of con- 
ditions on other major airlines. 
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Science 


In 1938, United carried 261,370 
passengers-and had only 852 cases of 
air sickness—an occurrence rate of 
around three per thousand. These 
findings show that heretofore our 
estimates have been much too high. 
Only recently a prominent writer on 
aviation stated that better piloting 
technique had reduced the air sick- 
ness rate from 22 to 4 per cent. Where 
he got those figures, I don’t know. 
But I do know, positively, that we 
don’t have 40 per thousand cases of 
air sickness on our line. 

Discomfort reports are bracketed 
under five general headings—air 
sickness, ear trouble, oxygen want 
(heart), nervousness, and miscel- 
laneous. The “miscellaneous” classi- 
fication is also being broken down 
further. 

Air sickness is the most frequent 
and on the whole the most distressing 
source of discomfort, and will always 
be with us; there are some people so 
constituted as to get sick on any kind 
of transportation they happen to use. 
Air sickness is closely allied to sea 
sickness, train sickness and other 
nauseating reactions associated with 
unusual movements of the body. Pro- 
vocative causes of air sickness are 
intemperate habits, anxiety, altitude, 
rough air, faulty ventilation and 
overheating. I am of the opinion that 
the rapid decline of air sickness aloft 
in the past several years is traceable 
more to improvement in the ventilat- 
ing and heating systems, and the 
attention given them by the stew- 
ardesses, than to all other factors 
combined. 

True, the rapid movement of a 
plane up and down in rough air may 
also give rise to some air sickness, 
but there is so little roll—angulation 
—in the flight of a modern airliner 


that that factor is practically neg- 
ligible. 

I might add here that, if one is 
looking forward to a comfortable 
flight, getting aboard with a hang- 
over is not getting off to a good start. 

In our pamphlets for the guidance 
of both stewardesses and passengers, 
we stress the importance of ventilat- 
ing the ears whenever altitude is 
changed and especially whenever the 
plane begins to descend for a landing. 

Babies and young children unable 
to understand the simple instructions 
given adults are induced to sip a little 
water from time to time and thus 
produce swallowing. In the steward- 
ess kits carried aloft there are reme- 
dies to help passengers who have 
difficulty in ventilating the ears. 

It has been estimated that, of our 
130,000,000 inhabitants, no less than 
2,000,000, or one in every 65, have 
some sort of heart affection. As most 
of our passengers come from a group 
who have endured stresses in building 
up successful careers, they are of an: 
age where heart disease begins to 
make its presence felt. It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that United has 
transported thousands of heart cases. 
As we have carried more than a mil- 
lion passengers I estimate that we 
have had with us, on our planes. at 
various times, some 15,000 heart 
cases. Whatever the actual number 
may have been, we have had. but one’ 
death aloft. That fatality occurred 
while flying at an altitude of only. 
3,000 feet. It was a death—from 
sudden heart failure—that could 
occur in an office, in an automobile; 
in a physician’s waiting room, or 
even in sleep. 

Moreover, we find that elderly pas- 
sengers bear up better under altitude 
conditions than do even the young 
who are better fortified physically. 

As a matter of fact, the changes in 
pulse rate, blood pressure, and re- 
spiratory rate aloft due to reduced 


DISCOMFORT RATES 


Number 
Passengers 


Number of 
Discomforts 


Incidence 
(Rate of 


Period Transported Reported Occurrence) 
Yr. 1938 261,370 Air Sickness 852 3.3 per 1000 or 0.33% 
Nervousness 247 0.9 per 1000 or 0.09% 


Oxygen Want (Heart) 198 


Ear trouble 
All others 


0.9 per 1000 or 0.08% 


141 0.5 per 1000 or 0.05% 
122 0.5 per 1000 or 0.05% 
TOTAL 1560 6.0 per 1000 or 0.60% 
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barometric pressure are negligible, 
and fully compensated for by other 
favorable factors met with in air 
transportation. 

Nervousness: Under the heading 
of nervousness we classify those cases 
of first fliers who board the planes in 
a somewhat apprehensive frame of 
mind, sit tensely in their seats, and 
find difficulty in relaxing. Other cases 
in this category are hangovers who 
have been celebrating too freely. Still 
others are those unfortunate persons 
who have received sad news and are 
flying to the bedside or funeral of 
some relative. Such cases tax all our 
efforts to prevent air sickness. 

Miscellaneous: To illustrate the 
scope of the discomforts classed 
under this heading and to indicate 
the need for attention by the stew- 
ardess aloft, there could be mentioned 
such cases as follows, the majority of 
them present at the time of takeoff: 
asthma, convalescence from enceph- 
alitis, eye infection, old spinal in- 
jury, amnesia from old head injury, 
convulsions (probably epileptic), 
burn from ignition of matches in 
passenger’s pocket, old X-ray burns 
of face and neck, abscessed tooth, lac- 
erated hand (cut on lavatory door), 
laceration of finger (cut on _ belt 
buckle), pneumothorax, and nose- 
bleed. 

We have pointed out to our pilots 
that there are a number of things 
the pilot can do and refrain from 
doing to promote passenger comfort. 
The pilot can see to it that the nose 
vent is kept wide open, and that the 
ventilating and heating systems are 
working satisfactorily. He can avoid 
a higher altitude if a lower one is 
as safe and comfortable. He can 
frequently fly around rather than 
through a storm cloud and rain, with- 
out violating any flying regulations. 

In approaching an airport for a 
landing he can avoid the sharp banks 
and turns that upset passengers, and 
instead descend slowly, smoothly, and 
in a long straight glide. He can use 
the full length of the runway, apply 
brakes gently, and taxi up to the 
landing ramp slowly, avoiding sharp 
turns. 

If the ship has been coming down 
through rough air, passengers still on 
the verge of air sickness sometimes 
get sick just at the moment of land- 
ing. When rough air is encountered 
in a descent the airspeed should be 
reduced. Rough air under any condi- 
tions of flying always calls for less 
than cruising speed. 


Germ-Free Guinea Pigs 


—Condensed from What’s New, pub- 
lished by Abbott Laboratories, IIl. 


,_— is reason to believe that 
many uncertainties which at present 
becloud bacteriological research done 
with laboratory animals may soon be 
removed, The reason for this ambi- 
tious belief is that germ-free guinea 
pigs, rats, mice, rabbits and chicks 
will soon be available to bacteriolog- 
ical researches. 

Professor James Arthur Reyniers 
of Notre Dame University has devel- 
oped a technique, methods and the 
necessary mechanical apparatus to 
permit production of germ-free ani- 
mals on a scale sufficiently large for 
bacteriological investigations. 

Immunology, the production of an- 
titoxins, natural resistances, work 
with filterable viruses, the pathology 
of disease believed to be caused by 
two or more organisms acting inde- 
pendently or in unison, the true role 
of bacteria in digestive processes, the 
possible relationship of bacteria to 
dental caries ....in these and 
many other phases of bacteriological 
research, studies with germ-free ani- 
mals should provide unimpeachable 
findings and facts where today under- 
standing is riddled with partial 
knowledge and hypotheses. 

James A. Reyniers came of a line 
of inventor-mechanics and engineers. 
As a youth he worked in his father’s 
shop and learned how to convert ideas 
into devices and machines. Despite 
an invention or two of his being con- 
sidered good enough to have patented, 
Reyniers, Sr., wished to break the 
line, so to speak, and insisted that his 
son study medicine. He entered Notre 
Dame University in 1926, enrolling 
for premedical study. 

Before long his interest centered 
on bacteriology. Like every other se- 
rious student of bacteriology, he 
came to the somewhat painful realiza- 
tion that even the healthiest labora- 
tory animal is a veritable storehouse 
of bacteria. Thus conclusions from 
even the simplest experiments with 
bacteria and animals were open to 
disturbing challenges. Nothing short 
of germ-free animals to work with 
would permit scientifically exact con- 
clusions. 

Reyniers began to scheme how 
germless animals might be born and 
reared to maturity. Starting with the 
fact that the fetus is usually germ- 
free, he planned and fitted out a glass 
chamber in which to rear the young 


guinea pigs after they had beey de 
livered by czesarean section, The in 
terior of the chamber could be ster, 
lized by flooding it with a germiciiy 
solution. As the solution was wig, 
drawn, filtered air was introduce 
The animals were delivered by cay. 
rean section with elaborate precgy, 
tions to preserve their germ-fry 
status and immediately placed in ty 
sterile chamber where they were fy 
sterilized food and water. Even th 
air was carefully filtered and purifie 
to guard against contamination, 

The experiment was successfy 
The apparatus, however, was avk 
ward to use and there were too many 
loopholes in the system through 
which contaminating organisms] 
might enter. Then followed a succes. 
sion of models—embodying new fe. 
tures. One by one the major mechani- 
cal difficulties and inadequacies wer 
eliminated. 

The first experiment took place 
while Reyniers was still an under: 
graduate. His successful early efforts 
so impressed the governing officers of 
Notre Dame that his plan to produce 
and raise germ-free animals ona 
suitable scale for scientific research 
became a major objective in the wi- 
versity’s program, Ten years wer 
allotted for the development and per 
fecting of the technique and nece: 
sary apparatus. That goal has been 
reached on schedule. Recently a $500- 
000 building planned and designed by 
Professor Reyniers, has been co- 
structed and placed at. his disposal. 

Now, with mechanics and tech 
nique so well established, Professor 
Reyniers and his staff are about to 
start upon studies of bacteria ani 
their effects in living bodies uncol- 
taminated by alien organisms. 

Over 2500 germ-free specimens 
have been thus far obtained, includ- 
ing guinea pigs, rats, mice, rabbits 
and chicks. A monkey is at preset! 
under observation in the laboratories 
—an initial step toward eventual pr0- 
duction of that species in the germ 
free state for researches. 

What happens to germ-free all 
mals when they are placed in the 
ternal world? It has been observel 
that if certain precautions in regatl 
to food are taken at first, the animal 
usually has a good chance to live ot! 
a normal life. If it is permitted to be 
invaded suddenly by organisms ! 
great number through its food and 
water, infection is likely and the al 
mal as a-rule exhibits little natural 
resistance. 
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Cigarette Bootleggers 


_Condensed from a United Press dis- 
patch from Chicago, April 11 


(icarerTE “bootleggers,” smug- 
ging their untaxed merchandise 
across state borders through the 
United States mails, take a “cut” of 
more than $4,000,000 a year from 
state treasuries, tax administrators 
estimated. 

The treasury “raids” are accom- 
lished by evasions of tobacco taxes 
imposed on consumers in twenty-one 
states. “Bootleggers” have cultivated 
their lucrative trade, tax officials 
said, because of price differentials be- 
tween states imposing taxes and 
neighboring states which permit sales 
of cigarettes without state taxes. 

The most popular method of eva- 
sion reported is parcel post shipment 
of single cartons from agencies in 
cities near the borders of states 
where taxes are levied. 

Agents circulating among prospec- 
tive customers solicit orders for 
single cartons which are filled by par- 
cel post shipment from the out-of- 
state headquarters. Some agents deal 
with customers only through the 
mails, shipping cartons and including 
order blanks for additional sales. 

State tax officials, prohibited by 
federal laws from tampering with the 
United States mails, are unable at 
present to cope with the problem. 

EK. F. Rahm, supervisor of the Iowa 
Cigarette Revenue Department, re- 
ported that Iowa alone had lost. about 
$1,000,000 last year because of boot- 
legging. The state’s tax yielded only 
$1,750,000. Cigarettes sell for 17 
cents a package in Iowa. In Illinois 
and Wisconsin they sell for from 10 
to 15 cents a package. “Bootleggers” 
therefore are able to ship cartons into 
lowa ata profit, yet at prices below 
the Iowa retail prices. 

Texas authorities reported losses 
of $750,000 a year. Between January 
1, 1985, and March 1, 1936, state 
authorities said, twenty-four million, 
‘even hundred thousand cartons of 
Cigarettes were shipped into Texas, 
one by one through parcel post, by 
one Oklahoma City dealer. 

Losses reported by other states: 
Georgia, $400,000; Oklahoma, $300,- 
000; Arkansas, $300,000; Missis- 
SIppl, $250,000; South Carolina, 
$150,000; Ohio, $300,000. 





Business 


Television and Radio 


—Condensed from the Conference Board 
Business Survey (Published by the Con- 
ference Board, New York.) 


‘ie companies were to have televi- 
sion sets for public sale about May 1 
and others are expected to place 
television receivers on the market 
in a short time. In the New York 
area, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System will each maintain a television 
broadcast schedule. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has licensed 
twenty-two television broadcasting 
stations throughout the country, of 
which only five will be of high power. 

The new industry is likely to get 
under way slowly and cautiously. 
While many larger estimates of the 
probable sales of television sets in 
1939 are being made, estimates in 
trade circles range from thirty thou- 
sand to fifty thousand sets. 

Prices for the cheaper sets, it is 
estimated, will range from $150 to 
$200. If thirty thousand sets are sold 
at an average price of $175, they 
would retail for a total of $5,250,- 
000. This amount represents only 1.5 
per cent of the income of $350,000,- 
000 in 1938 from retail sales of radio 
sets. Of this total $293,000,000 repre- 
sented sales of sets and tubes. It is 
likely that the entire portion of retail 
income which eventually filters back 
to television manufacturers will be 
expended for experimental work. 

The development of television is 
likely to be much slower than that of 
radio. In England, after three years 
of fairly regular broadcasts, there are 
between six thousand and ten thou- 
sand television receivers in use. 

Basic facts relative to the radio in- 
dustry seem. to indicate that a period 
of stability, or even of saturation, is 
approaching. Two million home radio 
sets were sold in 1938 for replacement 
purposes, and one and a half million 
“extra” home sets were marketed. 
However, there were only one million 
sets sold to homes radio-less before. 

Of the thirty-two and a quarter 
million homes in the United States at 
the beginning of 1939, it was esti- 
mated that twenty-seven and a half 
million contained radios. The total 
number of radios in use, as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, numbered forty and 
eight-tenths million, of which seven 
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and a half million represented “ex- 
tra” or “second” sets, and five and 
eight-tenths million represented auto- 
mobile radios. Including automobile 
radios, the number in use per 1,000 
of population amounted to 312. 
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Railroads in Receivership 


—Condensed from the Chicago 
Daily Tribune 


Be 1893 the railroad lines placed in 
the hands of receivers or trustees 
totaled 29,340 miles. In the forty-five 
succeeding years the railroads have 
experienced periods of adversity, but 
never again were as many miles of 
lines placed in the hands of the courts 
in any twelve months. Seventy-four 
lines in all went to the wall in 1893, 
and that record also has stood up. The 
year before these records were set 
thirty-six roads with 10,508 miles 
were put into receivers’ hands and 
the year after 7,025. Serious troubles 
confronted the railroad business in 
the nineties. 

The significant difference, however, 
is in the mileage taken from receiver- 
ship. In each of the five years from 
1894 to 1898 more than five thousand 
miles of track were returned to pri- 
vate management, and in both 1895 
and 1896 more than ten thousand 
miles came out of receivership. In no 
year since 1932 has as much as five 
hundred miles come out of the courts. 
The top figure for discharge from 
receivership was 1935 with 436 miles. 
In second place is 1932 with 394 
miles. The figure for 1938 was 290 
miles. 

At the end of 1938, six years after 
the panic, there were more miles of 
railroad in financial difficulty than 
ever before. Nearly one-third of the 
railroad mileage was in the hands of 
the courts. No progress at all has 
been made in getting the roads back 
in private hands. But for the fast but 
briefly sustained business upturn last 
fall the record would have been even 
worse. 

Under private auspices in the 
nineties, the country emergence from 
depression, as measured by the expe- 
rience of the railroads, our greatest 
industry, was speedy and complete. 
After six years under Roosevelt man- 
aged economy, as measured by the 
same test, the depression has grown 
progressively worse. The railroads 
suffer because there is little of the 
heavy freight which results from 
capital investment. 








The Press 


Ba only in a barrel and a hat, a 
scrawny little fellow with a nose like 


a potato, pop eyes and a ragged mus- 


tache, within the month took cold, ate 
stew, caught fire, nearly exploded 
with indignation, got stoned and was 
generally put upon, all in full view of 
a deeply sympathetic public. Some- 
times he sassed back and once—rare 
thing—he laughed. 

“Tax Payer,” cartoon character al- 
most as readily recognizable as Uncle 
Sam himself in New York and the 
score of other cities where the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers circu- 
late, usually just fumes, but from 
time to time he has had his minor 
triumphs. The most recent came when 
he learned that the very legislators 
and government officials who made 
his burden so hard to bear were now 
going to have to pay taxes themselves. 
That was when he laughed. 

In the six short years since he 
sprang full grown, barrel and all, 
from the brain of Will B. Johnstone 
of the New York World-Telegram, 
Tax Payer has earned the right to 
rank with such familiar figures as the 
Republican elephant and the Demo- 
cratic donkey, first conceived by 
Thomas Nast, and with the “Common 
People” of Frederick Opper, the 
“Down and Out Club” of T. E. 
Powers, Rollin Kirby’s dour, tall- 
hatted reformer, H. T. Webster’s 
“Timid Soul.” 

Just as truly as do men of flesh and 
blood, these creatures on paper make 
their mark in history. When their 
power first made itself strongly felt 
in America, just before the turn of 
the century, they were usually direct 
caricatures of known living persons: 
Nast’s Boss Tweed aroused public in- 
dignation and led to the Tammany 
ring leader’s recognition and capture 
abroad; Homer Davenport’s Mark 
Hanna in the dollar-sign suit plagued 
McKinley. 

Today cartoonists’ pens are not 
quite so barbed; ideas are more likely 
to be expressed in symbols of groups 
and forces than in personalities, but 
their influence is still real. Says Clif- 
ford K. Berryman, veteran Washing- 
ton Star cartoonist who was honored 
by his colleagues April 2 on his 
seventieth birthday: ‘“‘There is no 
doubt that a serious political issue, 
when presented in the form of a tell- 
ing cartoon, will be borne home to a 


far larger circle of average every-day 
men and women than it ever could be 
when discussed in the cold black and 
white of the editorial columns.” 

A serious political issue gave birth 
to Johnstone’s little Tax Payer. As a 
Fusion campaign argument for Fio- 
rello La Guardia in the New York 
mayoralty contest of 1933, he first 
cried out against corrupt and costly 
government. The pudgy politician 
with the checked coat who has con- 
tinued to be the Tax Payer’s nemesis 
came into the picture at the same 
time. 

At the time Johnstone had no idea 
that the Tax Payer would live and 
only reluctantly complied with his 
editor’s request that the little fellow 
be carried on. After the campaign 
Publisher Roy Howard remarked that 
the Tax Payer’s tribulations had 
“lightened an otherwise heavy edi- 
torial performance.” He did duty 
again in the second La Guardia cam- 
paign and has been on the scene ever 
since—for there is hardly anything 
that happens that doesn’t give him a 
chance to vent his feelings in the 
final panel of Johnstone’s daily six- 
section strip. 

The figure is patented but there 
have been frequent imitations and 
adaptations. Harvard once staged a 
parade of tax payers in barrels. At a 
recent Ides of March dinner the Tax 
Payer was a figurative mascot. John- 
stone was most flattered when the 
famous cartoonist, Jay N. (Ding) 
Darling, put his own conception of a 
tax payer in a barrel. 

“At first I resented doing political 
cartoons,” says Johnstone, “but I 
soon found out that cartoonists get 
no credit for dealing in just plain 
humor. But if you can cry, ‘Must this 
go on?’ ‘Throw the rascals out!’ or 


‘Oh, the pity of it!’ then you're COL 
sal.” 

Johnstone calls himself a liberg 
and an idealist but he confesses {), 
carryover of Middle Western cons, 
vatism (he was born in St. Louis i 
1881 and brought up in Evanston, 
Ill.) which balks at the cost of relic 
and New Deal reforms. Hence }jy 
figure of the W.P.A. worker resting 
on a shovel, which has become a cy. 
toon cliché. However, his gibes, being 
for the most part gentle, draw fe 
protests. 

Although he disclaims crusading 
zeal, Johnstone likes to think thy 
most of the causes he has taken u 
have won and those he has attack 
have lost. He cites the La Guardiy 
campaigns, the Seabury investigatin 
that drove James J. Walker from th 
New York City Hall and even the enj 
of the Sunday movie blue laws in East 
Orange, N. J., and the elimination of 
motor speed traps in North Caroling 
after he had poked fun at them. 

Johnstone is something of a senti- 
mentalist. He remembers fondly the 
hatchet-faced schoolma’am who told 
her class that the lad tracing Gibson 
girls at his desk was “the future Ren- 
brandt of Evanston, Illinois.” He likes 
people, often when he doesn’t agree 
with them. One of the letters lk 
prizes most is from Eleanor Roose 
velt, his newspaper neighbor, asking 
for the original of a cartoon in which 
he pictured Franklin III already orat- 
ing from his perambulator. 

Better than political panels Johr- 
stone likes to do the nostalgic pas 
toral idylls that come back to his 
paper when he is away on vacation— 
“a little window looking into the 
country.” “That’s the ham in me,” he 
adds, with a quick and genial smile 
that spreads all over his ruddy face 
and nearly closes his lively eyes. 

On busman’s holiday Johnstone 
adds to the paintings which hang 0! 
the walls of his home in Soutl 
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A barrage of rocks is nothing new to Johnstone's little Tax Payer, but he 
actually gets a laugh because government officials now have 
to pay income taxes, 
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nrange, N. J. Hand in hand with his 
we of serious art goes a great love 
¢ sports. He would like to combine 
he two and become the George Bel- 
ows of football. And he would rather 
) an intricate diagram of Pop War- 
r’s reverse than all the cartoons in 
ne world. Which accounts for the 
bridiron patterns which punctuate 
bis Fall newspaper output and for his 
‘terest in the doings of the team at 
tanford, his son’s alma mater. 
Johnstone himself went to the Chi- 
ago Art Institute. Meanwhile he at- 
ended Northwestern University “so- 
cially” and got many of the benefits 
fthat kind of college education with- 
wt the burdens. His college career 
has been further broadened by hon- 
rary membership in the Yale, Har- 
vard and Princeton clubs. 
Professionally he has paralleled his 
newspaper work with a record on 
Broadway and in Hollywood. After an 
apprenticeship on Chicago newspa- 
pers, he went east in 1906 and worked 
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2 frst on Hearst’s New York Journal, 
told ten on the Evening World and the 
“ Morning World, first as a straight 
on ME tist, later illustrating his own fea- 


kes Me ture stories. Meanwhile he contrib- 
ree ap vted book and lyrics for ‘Take It 
ie From Me” which ran for six years 
ve (ectter it opened in Providence on 
ng Armistice Night—“‘a four-ring circus 
ich M2 hokum.” His first directing and 
acting came in “Artists and Models” 
in 1921, Several more ventures led to 
Ee Writing of “I’ll Say She Is” for 
the Marx Brothers on the stage and 
is @ 0 ‘Monkey Business” for those mad 
_ medians in the movies. 
he In 1931, while Johnstone was work- 
ne MS in the Hollywood studios and 
ie Me “Clng his daily newspaper stint at the 
ce | Ame time, Scripps-Howard bought 
the World and he went back to New 
ne fe ok to work under the beam of that 
n Me ‘"ain’s symbolic lighthouse. 
He has been drawing six pictures 
aweek for them ever since but he has 
evolved no elaborate explanation of 
his technique, He merely says: “I 
practically write my pictures. If you 
overemphasize the art you kill the 
idea—and you’re selling an idea. 
There’s potency in a picture. It’s a 
childlike impulse to watch a sign 
Painter at work or a man making 
Sand images at the beach.” 
| Beyond that Johnstone lets his art 
J . his little Tax Payer speak for 
—— But for him and his fel- 
lube ere are others who say, like 
toi 1S. Johnson, in the Public 
mon Quarterly: 
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Heywood Broun 


“At his best the contemporary car- 
toonist is an intellectual with some- 
thing of the prophet, the philosopher, 
as well as the humorist in his make- 
up. He is quick to gather ideas and 
to concentrate them into a form im- 
mediately transferable to the reader 
who runs. Cartoonists have long been 
important to society. The future 
promises them an even more decisive 
role, and an even greater responsi- 
bility.” 


Broun: Columnist-Publisher 


A big man carrying a picket sign 
beamed from the front page of a 
tabloid weekly which burgeoned a 
few weeks ago on newsstands in New 
York and Connecticut. In its thirty- 
six pages there was printed a novel 
published in 1922, The Boy Grew 
Older, reproduced “at the request of 
the author’’; as well as a short story 
and an article by “Peter Neale,” a 
Broadway column by “Blake Hem- 
phill,” the reflections of an editor on 
topics of the day, the ramblings of a 
diarist. All these were the products 
of one man—Heywood Broun. 

Although other familiar by-lines 
were present, the preponderance of 
Broun (for which the front page 
carried an apology) meant that the 
celebrated columnist, lecturer, labor 
leader and champion of the underdog 
had taken over the Connecticut Nut- 
meg, started in Connecticut a year 
before by a group of literary and 
journalistic commuters to New York, 
largely as a lark. Its name changed 
to Broun’s Nutmeg, the weekly re- 
tains some of its pastoral, informal 
tone but is now dedicated to the 


things Broun believes in. Contrib- 
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utors who differ with him are wel- 
come but must reckon with his right 
to the last word. 

In its rebirth the Nutmeg repre- 
sents a cycle in personal journalism. 
The newspaper long ago acquired col- 
umnists; now a columnist acquires a 
newspaper. 

When the American press was 
younger, to read a paper was to know 
its editor—his habits, problems, likes 
and dislikes. Today newspapers are 
great impersonal institutions and edi- 
torials are anonymous. There are ex- 
ceptions of course. In some smaller 
places editor and paper are one; the 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, for exam- 
ple, still bears the indelible stamp of 
William Allen White. 

Earlier editors, lambasting each 
other without quarter, were fond of 
suggesting that rivals be hanged 
from the nearest lamppost. Some- 
times they carried their animosities 
into combat on the public streets. 

Before the Horace Greeleys and 
the James Gordon Bennetts had fin- 
ished having their say, however, the 
Eugene Fields and the Ambrose 
Bierces began to take the stand. La- 
beled opinion began to pass from the 
editorial column to the signed special 
column, where the individual writer 
spoke for himself alone. Now most 
first-grade papers publish the views 
of one or more columnar pundits, 
often running directly counter to edi- 
torial policies. 

“Who run the earth and sun and 
moon?” asked Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes in a recent speech on 
“columnitis.” “Just Thompson, Law- 
rence, Franklin, Broun,” he rhymed 
his answer. 

Not all these heirs to the mantle 
of personal journalism hold to the 
tradition of the old thunderers. But 
Hugh Johnson, for one, might have 
made the very retort which “Marse 
Henry” Watterson of the old Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal made when ac- 
cused of not properly supporting his 
own party’s candidate: “Things have 
come to a hell of a pass when a man 
can’t wallop his own jackass.” 

Secretary Ickes had harsh words 
for many of the columnists, but put 
Broun in a different category. 
“Here,” he said, “is a genial philos- 
opher who declines to take himself 
too seriously and yet one who never 
pulls his punches.” 

Broun does not plan to pull his 
punches in the Nutmeg. 

“We’re not going to be precisely a 

(Continued on page 64) 
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HERE is no frigate like a book, ciated, this new book literally “goes always be depended upon to delivillmend b 

to take us lands away!” Not to town” in Chapter Five, which is a sound and entertaining book abujlmMdown | 

only can a good travel book devoted to Haiti. No one is betier any part of the world he may seki/Duche 
transport the armchair traveler in equipped to relate the dramatic his- for his wanderings, and in this cyleisco 2 
his imagination but many a book— tory of this island than Mr. Vander- he has chosen to roam about the CafamsStron; 
by actual testimony—has possessed cook and no author can make the  ibbean, through Centra! AmerigfhTrea: 
the magic to start him packing for story of King Christophe more _ and along the Spanish Main. In liveliimneeds 
strange lands and far horizons. thrilling.) and diverting style he tells us whllto be. 
_ ! This Spring’s harvest. of. travel Another delightful book is Ports of | he sees there, covering a wealth dimmost 
books (one crop that does harvest in the Sun by Eleanor Early (Houghton detail. He has the happy faculty ofimarve 
the Spring, looking toward Summer Mifflin), a handy little guide book taking travel as he finds it, by ai:fiers ri 
Travel) should possess much of this with a personality. It covers the prin- plane, by motor bus, by donkey or bland a 
magic for the traveler. Almost any cipal cruise ports of the West Indies camel, and of making the most of itfipolita 
book on the list, I think, may be _ in considerable detail and with enter- picturesque phases. togra) 
counted upon to head someone _ taining personal observations by the But enough of the world of teiitext, i 
straight for a ticket-counter or a author. An anecdote and a bit of Caribbean. The Summer Cruise (i West 
gangplank. rhyme here and there add seasoning the Duchess of Richmond _ |eavaffRossk 
One brand new Cruise-Trail will be to the pages. It can be recommended Kingston, Jamaica, and _ heads, vifjMtion). 
blazed by the 59-day itinerary of the equally as a “bon voyage” gift or as Los Angeles, for Honolulu. Tei@liam: 
Canadian Pacific liner Duchess of a bright bit of reading for stay-at- Island Paradise will speedily entice inimi 
Richmond, which will sail from New homes. the traveler, even at this distance, ii “has 
York July 6 and, all in one summer, A Guide to Jamaica by Philip O. the pages of such a book as Hawaiioif*No 
visit Mexico, Hawaii and Alaska; not Olley (Jamaica Tourist Development Tapestry, by Antoinette WithingtufMlife a 
to mention the West Indies, Panama Board) is a sound, well mapped-and- (Harper), or Hawaii: Isles of EG “Arr 
Canal Zone, California and Canada __ illustrated guide book and a welcome chantment, by Clifford Gessler (Apg@rienc 
before her return September 3. The addition to the library of travel. Mr. pleton-Century). Mr. Gessler, a potgi cham 
unusual scope of this cruise suggests Olley lives in Jamaica and knows the who has long lived in the Islands, ij tied.’ 
a number of new or recent travel island thoroughly, and the useful in- responsive to every facet of theit So 
books which, if read before you go, formation he offers ranges from a_ varied charm and beauty, from theg subj 
will greatly enrich your appreciation brief description of the original Ara- flowering leis and the famous hula tj trave 
of the places visited. wak Indian inhabitants to a list of the towering mountain-peaks; fromj™ each 
The green and translucent Carib- foreign consular representatives in the smiling beaches to the great pile balan 
bean and its colorful islands have Jamaica. But this thoroughness does apple plantations. Informative als j™ trav 
many apt interpreters, one of the not detract from his appreciation of are Hawaii Past and Present by Wil J. Ey 
best of whom is John W. Vandercook, this beautiful island. Its mountain liam B. Castle, Jr. (Dodd Mead) and i to M 
in Caribbee Cruise (Reynal & Hitch- scenery, beaches, rivers and water- Facts and Figures of Howaii by (Ser 
cock), excellent either as a practical falls, and its excellent motor roads, Louise B. Armstrong (H. M. Snyder, soun 
guide book to the West Indies or as_ are coordinated into practical tourist 500 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.). grou 
a romantic interpretation. The au- routes by Mr. Olley, who tells one Then northward once agail ag a8 ¥ 
thor’s style is anytning but “guide- how to make the most of a stay in ward The Lure of Alaska? In thi vhil 
bookish”; yet there is ample factual Jamaica, whether it be for a day or newest of books by Harry A. Franck and 
matter to satisfy the average cruise a season. scheduled by Stokes for publicati! Ma vw 
traveler who wants to know what each Sky Roaming Above Two Con-_ in early June, the world-roamer who @ lists 
port is all about. (As might be ex-  tinents by Harry A. Franck (Stokes) gives his readers such lively pictur’ i and 
pected, in view of this author’s Black soars —as the title implies — to of the countries he visits, recounts MF figh 
Majesty, so widely read and appre-_ greater lengths. Mr. Franck, one of many interesting experiences. He oral 
—WThe “Man. from Cook's.” the most ardent of travelers, can hobnobs with miners in the gold-dig- i min 
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rings, with fishermen making their 
imon hauls for Alaska’s immense 
anning factories. He has a try at 
he famous trout-fishing on Kenai 
Peninsula, and camps at the base of 
owering Mount McKinley. Pictur- 
psque old sourdoughs recount to him 
neir own tales of the exciting and 
toverish gold-rush; and he journeys 
‘own the Yukon over much of their 
rail—now so comfortable for tour- 
ss but in °96 so filled with hazard 
pnd tragedy. 

Southward to Vancouver, Victoria, 
ohn T. Faris stands almost alone in 
the field of North American travel- 
Miterature with his Seeing Canada 
nd Roaming American Playgrounds, 
(published respectively by Lippincott 
bad by Farrar & Rinehart)—and 
own the California Coast cruises the 
Duchess of Richmond, to San Fran- 
isco and the Golden Gate Exposition. 
Strong as is the magnet of the Fair’s 
‘Treasure Island,” the city itself 
needs no extra-curricular attractions 
to be one of the most individual and 
most fascinating in the world. Its 
marvelous harbor, its legendary tow- 
ers rising from the morning mists, 
and above all its pronounced cosmo- 
politan character are reflected, pho- 
tographically and in apt, informative 
text, in the new book, San Francisco: 
West Coast Metropolis by Edwin 
Rosskam (Alliance Book Corpora- 
tin). And an introduction by Wil- 
liam Saroyan pays tribute in his own 
inimitable way to this city which 
“has the temperament of genius.” 
“No city invites the heart to come to 
life as San Francisco does,” he says. 
@ “Arrival in San Francisco is an expe- 
PMBrience of living . . . like a glass of 
champagne that can never be emp- 
ism tied.” 

it Southward once more, to Mexico, 
tM subject of a number of excellent 
0 travel books. Two which supplement 
ng@each other exceptionally well as a 
‘Balanced diet for the prospective 
i@ ‘taveler are Mexico Before Cortez by 
'@).Eric Thompson (Scribner) and Off 
1 0 Mexico by Alice and Leone Moats 
'@ Scribner). The former furnishes 
'@@ und and most vivid historical back- 
ground for anyone going to Mexico, 
as well as for the armchair traveler ; 
While the latter is a most entertaining 
and chatty “guide book,” containing 
a Wealth of information including 
lists of hotels. shopping suggestions 
and calendars of festivals and bull- 
— with interestingly drawn dec- 
sulve maps. Another vivid re- 
minder of this part of the world is 








































Panamexico by Carveth Wells (Rob- 
ert M. McBride and Company). In 
lively and entertaining manner, the 
author describes a recent visit to 
Mexico and an expedition into the 
Panamanian jungles and the San Blas 
Islands, in which he discovers strange 
people and odd animals that escape 
the attention of most travelers. 

There is no happier invitation in 
the world, I think, than an invitation 
to travel. And a most unusual and 
valuable book bears just this title— 
Invitation to Travel by Helen Dean 
Fish (Ives Washburn), as entertain- 
ing as it is practical. The author, who 
herself would rather travel than eat, 
knows from experience that it is im- 
portant not only where you travel 
but how. And so—although she gives 
unusual itineraries for England, 
France and Italy, and an excellent 
travel-reading list for these three 
countries—her real theme is how to 
travel, delightfully handled through- 
out. Her tips are of real value, not 
only for the first-time traveler but, 
in many instances, for the seasoned 
voyager as well. 

Heading, now, toward Europe, we 
come to a little book which is a spe- 
cial boon to any traveler who wishes 
to take his car with him—Signpost 
by W. G. McMinnies (Ives Wash- 
burn). In this convenient-sized vol- 
ume, which is described as a Confi- 
dential Motor Guide to British Inns, 
the author renders a valuable service 
to those who journey along the 
“King’s Highroad” in search of Old 
World atmosphere, quaint settings 
and good food. If you are planning to 
wander at will through Britain’s 
highways and byways, by all means 
tuck a copy of Signpost in one of your 
pockets and select your stopping 
places from Mr. McMinnies’ listings 
of inns, taverns and country clubs, 
each with a brief, succinct description 
of what the traveler may expect to 
find there. 

The English Heritage by Rex 
Welldon Finn (Reynal & Hitchcock) 
ably interprets the charm which, to 
American travelers, lies in this heri- 
tage. English literature and English 
history have become integral parts of 
our own mental backgrounds. This 
book, therefore, is one that should be 
widely read and appreciated. 

The Irish heritage—though that is 
not the title of the book—is the sub- 
ject of I Follow Saint Patrick by the 
brilliant Oliver St. John Gogerty 
(Reynal & Hitchcock). Whatever St. 
Patrick’s racial origin (theories 


SEEK OUT new horizons this 
year: the Soviet Union! 
A thrilling land—vivid 
color, dynamic progress, 
brilliant achievement 
and scenic grandeur, in a 
mighty panorama. From bustling 
Baltic ports, down the epic-making 
Volga, over to the Black Sea—a 
glorious sweep of cultural, indus- 
trial and social advance! 








Nowhere is travel more exhilarat- 
ing, nowhere less expensive. For 
all-inclusive rates give you com- 
plete tour-transportation in the 
USSR, hotels, meals, sightseeing 
cars and guide-interpreter service, 
ALL for only $5 a day, $8 tourist, 
$15 first class. Don’t delay your 
plans another day: for information 

on Intourist’s 23 itineraries, write 
for illustrated booklet 28-C. 
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ALL-UNION AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION 
opens Moscow, Aug. Ist, 1939. Greatest ex- 
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which the author examines have it 
variously Welsh, English or Scotch), 
it is certain that he is one of the great 
saints of history, and that, after his 
visit to Ireland, he became peculiarly 
the property of that country. The 
author follows St. Patrick’s journeys 
through Ireland and describes with 
dramatic intensity the major inci- 
dents of that colorful life so fre- 
quently punctuated with adventure 
and hardship. One of the most strik- 
ing chapters is that devoted to the 
ascent of the holy mountain of Croagh 
Patrick which, judging by the hard- 
ness of the climb, might be described 
as a combined pilgrimage and pen- 
ance. Running through the book as 
an accompaniment to the Saint’s 
travels is a series of charming and 
often witty descriptions of the life 
and scenery of the lovely countryside. 

A pleasant little book about one of 
Europe’s most pleasant little coun- 
tries, liberally illustrated with photo- 
graphs, is Let’s Visit Belgium by 
Byron Steel (Julian Messner, Inc.). 
It serves to remind us that although 
small in area, Belgium is great in 
the possession of beautiful towns and 
cities, picturesque villages and mag- 
nificent works of art and architecture. 
If you have any doubt as to whether 
or not you should see Belgium on 
your next trip to Europe, read this 
book. In the last few pages there are 
some useful suggestions as to itine- 
raries and a traveler’s vocabulary of 
French words. 

A revealing portrait of that “en- 
chanting mistress, Paris, . whose 
moods and manners are as varied as 
the weather,” appears in From a 
Paris Scrapbook by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne (Ives Washburn)—awarded 
First Prize by the French Govern- 
ment for the best work about France 
by a foreign author in 1938. This 
companion-piece to From a Paris 
Garret can be recommended as a de- 
lightfully intimate and discerning 
view of the city which is as old as 
Caesar and as young as Annabella, 
by the famous poet and writer who 
has for years made his home there. 

Perfume from Provence by the 
English writer, Lady Fortescue, has 
the honor of sharing equally, with 
From a Paris Scrapbook, in the 
French Government’s 18,000 franc 
award; thus providing a balanced diet 
for the reader who would see France 
in two entirely different aspects, 
equally characteristic. 

Holland: Crossroads of the Zuyder 
Zee by Hendrik de Leeuw (Lippin- 


cott) touches: on the very early his- 
tory of the Netherlands, then brings 
the reader down through the period 
of the Crusades and Wars of the Ref- 
ormation to modern times, finally 
indulging in a comprehensive sight- 
seeing tour of the various Dutch 
provinces. Mr. de Leeuw describes 
the ancestral region of the Roosevelt 
family and also his own ancestral 
home in Amsterdam, both very well, 
and sprinkles his book with interest- 
ing sidelights on Dutch life and cus- 
toms as he goes along—a useful addi- 
tion to the travel library, for Holland 
is not nearly so well known to Amer- 
icans as it deserves to be. 

Turning northward, to the increas- 
ingly popular Scandinavian countries, 
we have Agnes Rothery’s newest 
book, Norway: Changing and Change- 
less (Viking Press). Miss Rothery’s 
well-earned reputation has been sus- 
tained, successively, by Sweden: The 
Land and the People; Finland: The 
New Nation, and Denmark: King- 
dom of Reason. Norway rounds out 
the picture most effectively. What 
makes all of these books veritable 
travel-classics is the author’s cultural 
background; her ability to identify 
herself, with sympathy and insight, 
with the country and people she is 
writing about; and the entertaining 
and lucid manner in which she de- 
scribes what she has seen and felt. 
Not the least feature, certainly, of 
Norway, are the excellent photo- 
graphs taken by Miss Rothery’s hus- 
band, Harry Rogers Pratt. The en- 
tire book is a judicious blending of 
the old and the new. The author per- 
ceived how, though the land holds to 
its ancient ways, the cities are alive 
to modern ideas. The work contrasts 
the simple lives of industrial people 
with the achievements of the nation’s 
great artists—Ibsen, Grieg, Undset 
and the others; and reflects, also, the 
contrasts in the spirit of the land, 
the fertile meadows of the South, the 
strange frozen world of Spitzbergen. 

Vagabond Voyaging by Larry 
Nixon (Little Brown & Company) is 
written by a man who is most “at 
home” on board a freighter — he 
knows freighters, loves freighters 
and prefers freighter travel. But he 
is not carried away by bias or per- 
sonal enthusiasm. He knows that you 
cannot group freighters into any one 
category of comfort, any more than 
you can so classify private homes— 
hence the need of expert advice on 
the subject. To the old salt, this book 
brings a sweet sadness, a recrudes- 
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cence of sea fever. To the regimente 
it stirs a wistful yearning, 1) th 
undecided, it tests their compatibility 
to cargo vessels, This book lends , 
the freighter the old romance ay 
glamour of the windjammer, it stip, 
ulates deep thought, it is authentj 
and informational. 

The eternal lure of the South Seay 
pervades Island of Bali by Migue 
Covarrubias (Alfred A. Knopf), 
This volume of more than four hy. 
dred pages, copiously _ illustrata; 
deals comprehensively with the pay 
and present history of Bali and eq. 
tains a short section devoted to th 
future of that lovely island. Th 
author may be complimented op , 
book which can fairly be said to “en” 
all books on Bali. It would be hari 
to estimate the time and research ly 
must have expended on the chapters 
headed “Arts and the Artist” an 
“Rites and Festivals,” which bring 
out very clearly the innate artistic 
qualities of the Balinese and the 
great part that the outward rites of 
religion play in their lives. 

Anyone who read Eileen Bigland’s 
Laughing Odyssey will be familiar 
with her flair for light-hearted travel 
and entertaining description of the 
things that happen to her. In that 
book, she fared to the Soviet Union; 
in her new one, The Lake of the 
Royal Crocodiles (Macmillan) she 
visits Africa in an unusual and it- 
teresting manner. Shiwa Ngandu, 
Lake of the Crocodiles, lies in the 
remote country of Central Africa, 
home of the Bemba people who stil 
cherish the Royal Crocodile as their 
totem. A French officer made his 
home there in 1920, and it was to his 
30,000 acre estate that Mrs. Bigland 
made her visit. Arrived at Shiwa, 
she found that her host and his wife 
not only had constructed a supremely 
comfortable house in a paradise of 
natural beauty but had incorporated 
the whole district and its Bemba it- 
habitants into their farming ami 
other activities. During her stay, she 
was able to make friends with the 
natives and discover all sorts of facts 
about their mode of life and thought. 
By caravan and by plane, she tra\- 
eled here and there, and everywhert 
she found material for bright and 
diverting narrative. 

Swinging further round the globe 
we come to South America, which 
this summer will be the scene of the 
World Federation of Education AS 
sociations’ Eighth Biennial Cor 
gress, August. 6-11 at Rio de J* 
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neiro. Timely indeed is Rio by Hugh ups of our Latin American neighbor 
Gibson (Doubleday, Doran). As _ always with deep understanding, . i incre 
U. S. Ambassador to Brazil, Mr. Last but certainly not least, awail 
Gibson had an opportunity to become with the World’s Fair a powerfy ney With 
intimately acquainted withthe superb travel-magnet—How Do Yoy Liye 
city where sea and mountains com- New York? An Informal Guide tyemeeree J 
bine to create a setting uniquely Eva T. McAdoo (Macmillan), There BEX 
beautiful. With a thorough apprecia- World’s Fair, the Cloisters, the Bache awall 
tion and sharp observation, he writes Collection of paintings, the Old Mer. ands, 
a useful and entertaining book. chant’s House on East Fourth Street hundre 
The entire continent is covered, are new points of interest included iy fm” - 
with remarkable success, in South by this revised edition of an excellajm DUt 
Thunderbird by Hudson Strode and popular handbook. With Many poceler 
(Random House). The author offers human interest touches Miss McAdam! 
a comprehensive and always inter- describes what you will enjoy Seeing modal 
esting view of South America, as the in New York, historical backgrounds svered 
modern traveler sees it, and what a where to dine and dance, and so much | 
splendid panorama it is: mighty The book will be valuable not only t then im 
Andes, broad pampas, tropical jun- the visitor, but also to New Yorkers faster, 
gles, rivers, lakes, waterfalls, ruins who like to be up to date on theif’? 
of ancient civilizations, splendid city. Many travelers will roam fx days. 
modern cities. Though a plane wings and wide this summer but it has bea ia 
him through the clouds, Mr. Strode truly said that “all roads lead back 
comes down to earth frequently, to to New York and the World's Fai’ Me™ 


provide intimate and diverting close- —eventually! ome’ 
ger S 
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Ellsworth . . Lindbergh . . Earhart . . ism a 
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a few who depended on Longines. a 
eet tall el eA a Md ahite(taler HERE is at least one “ism” extant city, or farm in the country, lon visite 
Longines accuracy gives! See Lon- in the world which has millions enough to enjoy travel vacations, yt! ™ 
Te SR Lee | of adherents and no foes. It springs not so long as to endanger livelihood aimee 
at Authorized Longines Jewelers. from a human trait as ancient as the Close-ups of travel development im * : 
Ree Ae TNL Mae race, yet in its modern form, it is between mainland United States and the S 
ella Hae TB 8 little more than half a century old. Hawaii, and between this country and day 
ey iar ge) ie aie It is tourism—the amazing phe- the South Seas clearly illustrate the jm A™ 
0 gD et li nomenon of modern mass travel. workings of tourism in all its ele s 
Cadell: © = Tourism is a come-back of mass ments: how from the most rudimen °° 
: ce travel in a new form and on a scale_ tary beginnings it expands with the jm 
| depicted by statistics which make expansion of speed and luxury in They 
| you catch your breath. This year will transportation and, likewise, how its obse' 
# | see between thirty and forty million varied social, commercial and inter- — 
| people en route to one or both of the national consequences are wrought. diffe 
||| country’s World’s Fairs—San Fran- Just before the turn of the century, local 
1 cisco and New York—according to the Hawaiian Islands were annexed outp 
"|| reliable calculations. Americans last as a Territory of the United States. - 
wat! _ |} year spent nearly a billion dollars in That development noticeably stimu- a 
velo oold Eilss She ees ~e foreign travel and more than five lated passenger traffic—official, bus ' 
ees? ra 5 eed'| billion in touring their own country. ness and tourist. A few years later of t 
The government, directly or indirect- Hawaii organized the first tourist ; I 
ly, is devoting large sums to promote bureau on record—the first recogn - 
ae travel. And more than sixty foreign tion by a community of tourism as 4! .: 
fen sala gies organizations are operating in the industry. h 
Se: United States, seeking to attract By 1910, the volume of travel t = 
tourists to their respective lands. the Islands justified a separate pas ei 
rE gy Tourism had its inception in the senger service, and the Matson a a 
Be ee '| advent of modern transportation. In- put into operation its first passe! | 
Pada Mia Maou Pow!'| creasing speed has been breaking old ship. It was a modest sized liner, but = 
POLE ee ees | economic bonds for increasing num- it marked a revolutionary departut mi 
eluate adic ter tian bers of people. It has made possible It not only made available super - 


a ee te aed . . een? ; mo 
GN Hee Ewearigies | departures from home and job in the facilities, but added the inducement = 
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+s increased speed. Tourist travel to 
awail entered its second phase. 
Within four years, two more pas- 
ager ships had to be added and 
nree years later, a fourth. During 
he next ten years, tourist travel to 
Hawaii steadily increased to thou- 
ands, where there had been only 
hundreds before the advent of regu- 
lar passenger service, 

But could the rate of increase be 

accelerated by still greater speed in 
runing time and luxury in accom- 
modations? The question was an- 
svered by the construction of a liner 
much larger and finer than any ship 
then in service to Hawaii. And much 
faster, for it reduced the seven-day 
vyage to only four and one-half 
days. 
Tourism ran true to form. An in- 
ease in passenger volume ensued 
which fully justified expectations. 
Within a few years, the only passen- 
gr ships the Matson Line had in 
operation were of a type that could 
maintain the new standard of service. 
The third and present cycle of travel 
to Hawaii had arrived. 

Now to analyze the effects of tour- 
ism as exemplified in this instance: 

During the last thirty years, the 
.f umber of mainland people who have 
' visited Hawaii has steadily and great- 
+f y increased. “Aloha” has become 
| @lmost as well known on the mainland 
tm % “Swanee River”; the glamour of 
i the South Seas has touched the every- 

day life of every community in 
» me America. 

Those who have gone to Hawaii 
.@ have seen a different and most in- 
.@ ‘eresting civilization— Polynesia. 
.#@ They have heard a new folklore and 
.@ observed new folkways. They have 
seen nature in tropic aspects vastly 
different from those of their own 
locale, They have been to America’s 
outpost in the Pacific, have sensed 
frst hand the strategic value of 

Hawaii to the nation. In a unique 
field, they have gathered the rewards 
of tourism. 

In turn, tourism has préfoundly 
influenced life in the Islands. It has 
added millions to Hawaii’s income. 
thas stimulated the development of 
hotels, highways and_ inter-island 
transportation. It has been a sub- 
stantial factor in creating over $200,- 
000,000 a year in commerce between 
Hawaii and the mainland. And, cul- 
turally, it has been a powerful in- 
fluence in making Hawaii one of the 
most cosmopolitan and enlightened 
‘ommonwealths in the Union. 
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The growth of tourist travel to the 
South Seas is, in some respects, a 
repetition of what has occurred in 
relation to Hawaii—but on a much 
larger scene of action. 

In the late twenties, half a dozen 
passenger routes traversed the South 
Pacific, all of them having as their 
chief mission to link England with 
Australia and New Zealand. One 
route wound from Sydney around the 
north side of Australia, across the 
Indian Ocean and through the Suez 
Canal. A second led across the Pacific, 
around Cape Horn and over the At- 
lantic to England. A third bee-lined 
from the Antipodes to the Panama 
Canal and through that waterway to 
a trans-Atlantic crossing. A fourth 
pointed north to San Francisco by 
way of Tahiti and a fifth to Vancou- 
ver by way of Fiji. The sixth seaway 
was between San Francisco and Syd- 
ney by way of Honolulu. 

Divided among the six routes was 
a fairly substantial passenger busi- 
ness. But very little of it was, strictly 
speaking, tourist traffic. By far the 
greater part was the kind of travel 
you would expect to see between the 
motherland and her dominions— 
Australians and New Zealanders on 
business trips or visits to England, 
and English people on business, offi- 
cial or personal trips to Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Here, then, was a new frontier for 
tourism. 

A logical trail to it led from Hono- 
lulu along a succession of romantic 
ports—Pago Pago in Samoa, Suva in 
Fiji, Auckland, metropolis of New 
Zealand, and Sydney and Melbourne, 
million-peopled capitals of Australia. 
The Oceanic Steamship Company, 
operating between California and 
Australia, and touching at most of 
these ports, was purchased and its 
service combined with that of the 
Matson Line. Then two swift, new 
liners were put on the route, faster 
by six or seven knots than any other 
ships traversing the South Pacific and 
correspondingly appointed—speed 
and luxury were being sent to pioneer 
tourism in the South Seas. 

The most interesting result of the 
new service has been the extent to 
which it has developed new travel— 
travel for travel’s sake—between the 
United States and New Zealand and 
Australia. Pure tourism. Starting 
only seven years ago, it now consti- 
tutes a substantial percentage of the 
total passenger traffic to and from 
this country and the South Pacific. 
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Old Missions and Rodeos ... snow-capped 
mountains and orange blossoms .. . desert 
country and subtropic gardens... deep-sea 
fishing and horse racing... smart shopping 
centers and a near-by quaint old foreign land 
++.8 great landlocked harbor and a dozen white 
sanded beaches in the. Southern California 
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WHEN NEXT 
YOU'RE IN 
WASHINGTON 


Enjoy the modern luxury of 
the Hotel Raleigh. It’s been 
done over from top to bottom. 
Bright, modern guest rooms 
set a new standard for com- 
fort. Diverting new restau- 
rants, including the glamorous 
Pall Mall Room, the capital’s 
smartest dinner and supper 
place. Delicious food. Rooms 
from $3.50. 

Write Department A for 

free descriptive booklet. 


Cc. C. SCHIFFELER, Gen. Mgr. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is 
emphatically a MAGAZINE — in bold 
capital letters—the repository of 
America's most brilliant thought, crit- 
icism and creative imagination. For 
more than a century it has upheld the 
great tradition of American letters. It 
is the one source to which thought- 
ful readers turn for a mature, consid- 
ered survey of the larger world of the 
mind. 

In the brilliant Spring Issue, just 
published the eminent Matheson 
brothers consider, one the C.C.C., the 
other Hawaii's plea for statehood; 
Kari Schriftgiesser presents a pene- 
trating portrait of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace; Harry Lee Wilber 
tells of the American newspaper hoax 
that started the Boxer Rebellion; 
while Erskine Caldwell, Charles Angoff, 
and other well-known writers discourse 
authoritatively on topics of outstand- 
ing interest. Don't miss the stimulat- 
ing companionship of 
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NORTH 
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A Literary Quarterly 


SPECIAL 
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For New Readers Only 
Two Book-Size Issues 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 
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Cut Out and Mail Today! 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
420 Madison Avenue, New York City 

I enclose $1, for which please send me 
two issues of THE NorTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, starting with the Spring Issue. 
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The W.P.A.: Politician’s Playground 


(Continued from page 25) 


that, as employment increased, so did 
W.P.A. The expansion of its pay- 
roll went hand in hand not with the 
employment trend, but with the elec- 
tions. In June 1938, two million seven 
hundred sixty-seven thousand were 
engaged on its projects. Despite the 
steady rise in industrial production 
and employment curves, the number 
of W.P.A. workers steadily in- 
creased until it reached a peak just 
prior to election of three million two 
hundred forty-five thousand. There- 
after it declined. In states like Flori- 
da and Kentucky—where the New 
Deal’s big fight was in the primary 
elections—the rise of W.P.A. em- 
ployment was hurried along in order 
to synchronize with the primaries. 

When these manifold machinations 
have been brought to the attention 
of Washington, the Washington tech- 
nique has been to deny them with 
such round phrases as “absolutely 
unfounded,” “not a grain of truth in 
the charges,” “ridiculous.” When 
twenty-two abuses from Kentucky 
were presented to Mr. Hopkins, he 
denied all but two of them. A Senate 
Committee, however, sustained 
eighteen of the charges. 


i ition itself has up to now 
moved cautiously and with plenty of 
whitewash. The Senate’s committee 
investigating campaign expenditures 
was careful to affix no blame on the 
higher-ups. After prolonged investi- 
gation of reported shenanigans in 
Tennessee, the committee opined that 
“in reference to the nomination to the 
Senate of Hon. A. T. Stewart the 
committee finds no evidence justify- 
ing any question as to his right to his 
seat.” Despite the nation-wide stench 
which Kentucky’s primaries gener- 
ated, the committee’s decision was 
that there is “nothing to show that 
Senator Barkley had any knowledge 
of any activity by persons soliciting 
contributions from federal employees 
in his behalf or of political activity 
within the ranks of the W.P.A. per- 
sonnel in his interests.” 

There is no easy solution to this 
problem of relief politics. Prior to 
the last election Senator Hatch of 
New Mexico attempted to find a par- 
tial answer with a bill which would 
have fixed severe penalties for politi- 
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cal activities among W.P.A. Worker 
The Republicans in the Senate—hay. 
ing been denied a place at the troug) 
—supported him to a man. A congij. 
erable number of independent Demy, 
crats lined up on the same side, By 
Senator Barkley—alarmed at the 
prospect of defeat in his home state— 
made a plea which sounded like a per. 
sonal request not to deprive him gf 
W.P.A. aid. The administration ¢. 
horts, touched by his plight, wer 
able to defeat the measure. 


Mos: objective critics of the pre. 
ent set-up, including some of the off. 
cials of the W.P.A., agree that the 
appointment of more military men ty 
administrative posts would check the 
politicians and increase W.P.A. dis- 
cipline. Legislation is undoubtedly 
called fer along the lines of the Hatch 
measure, making political activity 
among W.P.A. workers a felony, 

But in the final analysis, the obli- 
gation and the power to remedy this 
situation rest with those at the tov, 
Specifically, it rests with the White 
House. The administration of work 
relief, which is now America’s big- 
gest business, can be no better than 
the President of the United States 
insists that it shall be. The Congres 
sional Committee of Investigation, if 
it takes off the gloves and lifts the 
lid, will uncover a mess that badly 
needs airing. But whether, then, the 
mess will be once and for ali cleaned 
up or the lid clamped on again is 
something that the President himself 
—in his joint capacity as the nation’s 
Chief Executive and the party’s polit 
ical leader—will have to determine 
His decision may determine, for some 
time to come, not oniy the future 
an adequate program of relief for the 
unemployed but, also, the health a 
our governing institutions. 

It is clear that the time has come 
to eliminate these evils. For good 
ill, the W.P.A. is moving toward per 
manency. Whatever party flag Tlie 
over the White House after 1940, this 
organization—or something like it- 
probably will have to be continu 
It is of critical importance, ther 
fore, that the evils of the W.P.A 
system be torn out before they be- 
come as deeply rooted as the syste” 
itself. 
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ugees have resettled without the help 
of the Coordinating Committee. 

The most heartening aspect of the 
entire refugee situation has been the 
high degree of intelligence and sense 
of responsibility displayed by the 
friends of the refugees in this coun- 
try. Of this, the work of resettlement 
is one good example. 

Refugee immigration has_ been 
conducted within the framework of 
the 1924 immigration regulations; 
there has been no attempt to revise 
these laws so as to allow a larger 
immigration. On the other hand, the 
friends of the refugees feel that the 
present laws provide ample protec- 
tion for this country against an over- 
large influx that could not readily be 
assimilated. They point to the fact 
that the present quota system was 
inaugurated at a time when feeling 
against immigration was high, that 
the present laws satisfied the most 
fervent restrictionists then, and that 
there is no reason now to curtail 
further the traditional American hos- 
pitality to refugees. 

Various immigration laws, how- 
ever, have been proposed in Congress. 
Two polar opposites are a bill which 
would stop immigration completely 
and another which would double pres- 
ent quotas. The widely circulated New 
York Daily News has urged that we 
take in all the refugees who want to 
come here. Another suggested plan 


| would allow the refugee countries to 


utilize the unfilled quotas of countries 
from which there is no present emi- 
gration. Still another plan would 
alow immigration authorities to 
mortgage the quotas of the refugee 
countries, that is, allow immigrants 
to come in now under the quotas for 


Those German Refugees 
(Continued from page 22) 
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their countries for the next ten years. 

Washington observers report that 
none of these bills, either for increase 
or decrease of immigration, has any 
prospect of passage, with the excep- 
tion of the Wagner-Rogers bill, which 
would allow ten thousand refugee 
children to come to this country out- 
side the quota for each of the next 
two years. This bill has prominent bi- 
partisan sponsorship and the endorse- 
ment of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, the Society of 
Friends (Quakers) and other large 
groups. 

The chances are that the status of 
the refugee in America will remain 
unchanged. He will continue to be 
treated as are all other immigrants 
with no special provisions or bars to 
his entry into the United States. Ap- 
proximately thirty thousand a year 
will be admitted. They will be as- 
similated into American life without 
unduly disturbing the economic or 
social pattern of the country. 

They are definitely not a threat to 
the American workman in that their 
numbers are relatively small, many 
have especial skills new to this coun- 
try, and already a large number of 
American workers have been given 
employment in projects started by 
refugees or with refugee capital. Ig- 
noring completely the inhumane and 
un-American aspects that would be 
involved in complete immigration 
stoppage, it would also, from a strict- 
ly utilitarian point of view, be bad 
business for America not to avail 
itself of the refugee talents now avail- 
able. America has already gained 
much and stands to gain more from 
Germany’s ill-advised and_ self-im- 
posed loss. 
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THE kind of designs CurrENT His- 
TORY’s editors have been working on 
these last few months have nothing 
to do with architecture. 


Their ‘designs are intended to give 
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tion you need to keep exceptionally 
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Articles are clear, comprehensive— 
and, above all—interesting and color- 
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The Press 


(Continued from page 55) 


crusading sheet,” he says, “but we do 
have three main points in our policy. 
First, we are definitely New Deal and 
for Franklin D. Rooseveit for Presi- 
dent in 1940; second, we are definitely 
anti-Fascist, and, third, we are 
against anti-Semitism. We will some- 
times use frontal attack but mostly 
he flank attack of kidding. It will be 
roughly a liberal paper with serious 
ideas. 

“We are definitely a labor union 
paper. We have a Guild shop contract, 
the second in Connecticut.” (Broun 
is president of the American News- 
paper Guild and the Nutmeg is 
printed by the Bridgeport Herald, the 
second paper to which he referred.) 

So far, his “we” is mostly editorial 
prerogative; his staff is small; his 
wife, Connie, rustles advertisements. 
The former owners, who turned the 
paper over to him on consideration of 
his assumption of its debts and prom- 
ise of future dividends, and who con- 
tinue as contributors, include Quen- 
tin Reynolds, Deems Taylor, George 
T. Bye, John Erskine, Stanley High, 
Colvin Brown and Gene Tunney. 

The Nutmeg is operating on a 
shoestring, according to its new 
owner. Before the change the circula- 
tion was something over 6,000 but 
Broun is out for a national audience. 

The contract for “It Seems to Me,” 
Broun’s column which appears in 
forty-two newspapers and brings him 
more than $36,000 a year, expires 
this year. If it is not renewed—and 
even if it is—Broun expects the 
Nutmeg to add appreciably to the 
many millions of words which he has 
already written for the American 
press. 

Birth of a Journalist 
—Condensed from an article by Frank 
Parker Stockbridge, well-known author, 
in The Villager, a neighborhood news- 
paper published in Greenwich Village, 

New York City 

I have just received in the mail a 
copy of the smallest newspaper ever 
published. The title of it is the Critic, 
Junior. It consists of eight pages, 
each fifteen-sixteenths of an inch 
wide and an inch and an eighth long. 
It is about an eighth of an inch larger 
in each dimension than a standard 
sized postage stamp. The total con- 
tents of the copy before me run to 
fewer than 150 words. 


The Critic, Junior is the single- 
handed product of a twelve-year-old 
boy whose name appears as Editor 
and Publisher, but who also wrote all 
the copy, set the type and printed the 
paper himself. I believe the copy of 
this little paper which I found in my 
mail the other morning is the only 
one still in existence. Its date is 
April 11, 1882. I hadn’t seen one in 
fifty-seven years, and had no idea 
that anyone else had. 

You’ve guessed by this time that 
the boy who wrote, edited, printed 
and published the Critic, Junior, was 
myself. 

It was, I think, the year after the 
Critic, Junior that another boy and I 
started my second venture into jour- 
nalism. This was a somewhat larger 
paper, about three inches by five, or 
post-card size. Its title was The Ax. 
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We had to leave the final “‘e” off The 
Ax, because the only appropriate 
type we had for a title heading was 
too big for another letter. 

The Ax was what we would call 
in these days a “crusading” paper. 
We—the other boy and I—were going 
to show up everything that was rot- 
ten about the old Curtis public school 
in Georgetown. We got out one issue 
of The Ax and its career ended in- 
stantly, by edict of parental and 
school authorities. Perhaps that ex- 
perience is what fired me with the 
zeal for the freedom of the press 
which I have had occasion to express 
many times. And perhaps it is what 
started the other boy on his career of 
journalistic crusading. 

His name was Charlie Decker, but 
he won newspaper fame, back in the 
’90’s, under the name he still uses, 
Karl Decker. His most memorable 
feat was his expedition under Hearst 
paper auspices to rescue Evangeline 
Cisneros, the beautiful Cuban girl 
who had been thrown into a Spanish 


prison by order of the tyranny 
General Weyler. 

I’ve written a good many milli 
words for print, in the fifty-goy 
years since I started the Cp 
Junior, I still write an average of 
thousand words a day, most al, 
which gets printed, somewhere, gong 
time. There may be harder work, by 
I don’t know what it is. And the 
may be more satisfying work, 
I’ve never found it. I’ve jumped ¢ 
fence more than once into pastyp 
that looked greener from a distang 
but always found my way back, 


Mrs. Justice Douglas 


(Continued from page 27) 


Sundays she and her husband; 
apt to go off alone or with anoth 
couple to bicycle around Hains Poj 
at the edge of the Potomac. Othe 
wise for recreation she turns to 
theater and to books. She likes bis 
raphy, and “I love modern novel 
until I’ve finished them—and then 
usually wonder.” 

Politics? “Just to fool you—l¥ 
brought up a Republican.” But po 
tics and parties are words she di 
misses lightly, There is no differen 
between her views and her husbant 
views on public affairs. 

She has a good sense of humor} 
when she talks she talks slowh 
thoughtfully, sincerely. It isn’t sm 
talk. In company she is on the qui 
side. When her brilliant, articulal 
husband talks, she listens and lod 
extremely happy doing it. She is 
inclined to drop down on the floor, 
he is, to talk things over more coll 
fortably, but you might find her if 
chair with her legs curled under it 

She dresses well, but quietly, ! 
good looks but does not attempt tol 
striking. Her friends are the wives 
officials of the S.E.C. and womens 
has met in the League of Wom 
Shoppers group and the badmint 
group. The people one sces at @ 
Douglas’s home usually are Ne 
Dealers. On the Court, the Dough 
know the Stones and the Fral 
furters better than the others. 

Mrs. Douglas is not in Washingt 
society with a capital S, and 
chances are she never will be, in § 
of her husband’s new position. Wa 
ington Society sometimes tends 0? 
pretentious and trivial. The ne 
and youngest of the Supreme 
wives has better things to do 
her time. 
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